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ABSTRACT 



This report, which is directed toward policymakers at the 
local, state, and national levels, is based on an extensive nationwide study 
of welfare-to-work initiatives. It identifies strategies to assist the 
private sector in employing welfare recipients. The document begins with an 
executive summary that discusses the following: the research study on which 
the document is based; opportunities and realities in the labor market; 
important programmatic and policy issues; and key lessons for working with 
the labor market. Chapter 1 profiles successful initiatives based on eight 
welfare-to-work strategies and initiatives: sector driven; employer directed; 
private staffing supported; community based; education and training focused, 
wage subsidized; public -private partnership supported; and government 
directed. The initiatives profiled are located in Arizona, Maryland, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Florida, Oregon, Kansas, and Michigan. Chapter 2 summarizes 
the employer perspectives on welfare-to-work that emerged during focus groups 
held in Baltimore (Maryland) , Detroit (Michigan) , and the Orlando (Florida) . 
Chapter 3, which is based on a multiple-state analysis of welfare 
recipient-employer interactions (a cross-state analysis and state- level 
analyses for Florida, Maryland, Missouri, and Oregon) , explains exactly who 
hires welfare recipients. Appended are a glossary and a technical appendix 
describing the multiple-site analysis of welfare recipient-employer 
interactions presented in the report. (MN) 
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Preface 

T he success of welfare reform is contingent upon 
welfare recipients finding and keeping jobs. Although 
this task seems less daunting when unemployment 
rates are at historic lows and employers appear to be 
clamoring for workers, the fact remains that moving 
people from welfare to work is an enormously complex 
undertaking. 

As millions of welfare recipients move into the work 
force, they are likely to encounter hurdles such as 
poor public transportation; lack of jobs in some areas; 
scarcity of affordable, quality child care; and an 
abundance of low-wage, low-skill jobs. In addition, 
recipients may have to tackle a range of personal 
barriers — lack of skills and education, work ethic, 
domestic violence, drug abuse and depression. 

In February 1996, in anticipation of federal welfare 
reform legislation, the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
significantly expanded its grantmaking to address 
welfare-related issues, and specifically, how to help 
families make the transition from welfare to work. Our 
goals were to fund policy analysis and development, 
research and monitoring, and technical assistance 
designed to help policymakers, practitioners and 
citizens make informed choices about redesigning 
social safety nets. Included in this grantmaking was a 
special emphasis on initiatives that engaged the private 
sector in welfare-to-work efforts, focusing on existing 
demand in the labor market and reformulating the 
policies and programs designed to help welfare 
recipients move into the labor market. 

To explore how private-sector employers are reacting, 
responding and participating in welfare-to-work efforts, 
the Mott Foundation funded an extensive research 
effort, culminating in this report: Welfare to Wages: 
Strategies to Assist the Private Sector to Employ Welfare 
Recipients. Of the many factors influencing how 



welfare-to-work is implemented, we sought answers to 
the following questions: How will the labor market 
respond to an influx of new workers, especially large 
numbers of low-skilled workers? How would private- 
sector employers react to welfare-to-work initiatives? 
What did employers think about incentives as an 
inducement for hiring welfare recipients? Would 
employers hire welfare recipients without any 
preparation for the workplace? 

This report: examines several types of efforts employers 
are engaged in, besides simply hiring welfare recipients; 
asks employers what they know and think about welfare- 
to-work efforts; and, finally, analyzes those companies 
that hire welfare recipients and the jobs they fill. 

To increase the efficiency and effectiveness by which 
welfare recipients find and keep jobs, the employment 
and training practitioners, public agencies, advocates 
and recipients themselves will have to know and 
understand what employers are looking for. Likewise, 
efforts must be made to educate and work with private 
employers to help them understand the challenges and 
opportunities of welfare-to-work efforts. If work is part 
of the answer to welfare reform, it will require stronger 
partnerships with the private sector. To that end, the 
Mott Foundation is publishing this important research 
report. 

We hope this publication provokes substantive discus- 
sion and action at the local, state and national levels 
about the very important business of welfare to work. 

Jennifer L. Phillips 
Associate Program Officer 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
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Executive Summai^ 

/I /wio/ challenge for successful welfare-to-work programs is to understand and work with the labor 
market. The labor market is the dimension through which work-welfare programs expect to achieve success. 
Yet, the weakest part of current program administration by welfare agencies may be their poor understanding 
of the labor market. Few, if any, resources are devoted to cultivating relationships with firms and industries, 
to developing jobs for particular individuals or staying informed about occupational or technological changes 
that may dictate the skills required in the workplace.' 



S uccess in implementing the nation’s welfare 
reform agenda will depend on unprecedented 
numbers of welfare recipients obtaining and 
keeping private-sector employment. Although some 
welfare recipients have and will achieve this 
outcome on their own, a significant majority will 
need assistance to effectively transition from a life 
of dependency to one of economic self-sufficiency. 
How to accomplish this, particularly within the 
context of private-sector employment, is the 
subject of this report. 

The research underlying this report found 
an array of innovative labor market strategies 
designed to improve the success of welfare-to- 
work efforts. These strategies were found in 
initiatives seeking to work with industry sectors 
and individual firms, to customize training for 
specific individuals and jobs, to use labor market 
data to influence educational efforts and to 
encourage and subsidize increased private-sector 
participation. Vehicles for these efforts extend to 
an assortment of entities, including trade and 
industry associations, individual firms, community- 
based organizations, education and vocational 
training institutions, government agencies and 
newly formed partnerships of public and private- 
sector interests. Although state and local 

1 Nightingale, Demetra and Holcomb, Pamela. Alternative 
Strategies for Increasing Employment in The Future of Children. Los 
Altos, Calif., Center for the Future of Children, The David and Lucile 
Packard Foundation, Vol. 7, No 1, Spring 1997. p. 52. 



governments are a prime impetus for many of 
these strategies, the private sector and nonprofit 
community play important roles in generating and 
supporting new innovations. The existence of these 
strategies suggests that some welfare-to-work 
efforts are moving to better connect with the 
labor market. 

The challenges of moving forward are 
formidable and threaten to tax the resources and 
capacities of local welfare-to-work systems. 

Despite the identification of an array of labor 
market strategies around the country, the 
initiatives examined are yet unproved. Most of the 
studied initiatives are still in the developmental 
stage and operate at a scale considerably smaller 
than the current requirements for job placement, 
even though they function in a labor market 
environment demanding entry-level workers. Few 
of the identified efforts are comprehensive in that 
while they illustrate a promising practice such as 
pre-employment preparation, they fail to include 
other areas of concern such as job retention and/or 
career advancement. These efforts and their 
experiences, however, offer important lessons to 
policymakers seeking to develop better 
connections with employers. 

Another challenge lies in generating 
awareness and understanding among more private- 
sector employers of their need to participate in 
this national objective. Despite high-profile 
initiatives such as the Clinton administration’s 
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Welfare-to-Work Partnership, this research found 
too many instances where private-sector employ- 
ers were not informed either by governmental 
groups (federal, state or local) or their trade and 
business associations (e.g., local Chambers of 
Commerce) about the opportunities to participate 
in the welfare-to-work movement. In fact, research 
conducted under this project found unrealized 
opportunities for expanding business involvement 
among small and large businesses, as well as in 
different industry sectors. 

Perhaps the ultimate challenge is crafting 
policy and programmatic responses that prepare all 
recipients — even the hard-to-serve and non- 
custodial parents — for effective entry into the 
labor market. Important to this effort is the need 
to recognize that most businesses will not directly 
participate in welfare-to-work efforts and will not 
view public assistance candidates any differently 
than any other entry-level applicants. This creates 
an opportunity to invest in welfare recipients so 
that they are the best prepared candidates for 
entry-level employment, and can effectively 
compete for such jobs based on the skills, 
attitudes and personal situations they bring to the 
workplace. Resources from current caseload 
reductions and the new federal Welfare-To-Work 
Grant Program offer the financial foundation to 
address this matter. 

The time frame for implementing more 
effective welfare-to-work practices is both 
opportune and daunting. On the one hand, the 
nation’s strong economy and low unemployment 
rates find businesses in almost every area 
struggling to find qualified workers to satisfy their 
labor market needs. More than ever before, 
employers are open to all avenues that provide 
access to an available labor pool, including public- 
sector employment and training programs. On the 
other hand, continued strong economic conditions 



are not a certainty. The time to act is now rather 
than later. 

Perhaps the most daunting element of the 
process is the rush to place recipients into the 
workplace. Already, as found through this research, 
the emphasis on “work first,” or immediate labor 
market attachment, has resulted in businesses 
rejecting the notion that they can serve as a 
training ground for ill-prepared workers, particularly 
those without basic skills and positive attitudes 
toward work. As efforts intensify for placements 
and the pool of recipients becomes largely the 
hard-to-serve, welfare agencies face the risk of 
failing to meet the labor needs of business. This 
can only harm efforts to build better connections 
with firms and industries. 

Creating a more effective welfare-to-work 
system requires more than just deploying a new set 
of strategies and implementing tools. It requires 
developing relationships with an additional and new 
constituent — business — and doing so in ways 
that fundamentally restructure the public policy 
process to effectively understand the perceptions, 
capabilities and limitations of business involve- 
ment. This necessarily leads to a transformation of 
government culture and operations in ways that 
emphasize adherence to a mission, focus on 
outcomes, development of staff and organizational 
capacity and commitment of sufficient resources. 

In short, public welfare-to-work efforts must make 
the private sector an integral and effective partner 
in the development and implementation of their 
welfare reform agenda. 

Making business more central to the process 
raises the need to balance the demands of the 
private sector with the interests of public agencies 
and their public assistance clients. Although such 
concerns are real, they should not obviate the 
potential advantages that can accrue to all partners 
— recipients, public agencies, businesses and 
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training providers — involved in helping welfare 
recipients obtain employment. Perhaps the most 
significant advantage is that it helps all partners to 
become familiar with the realities of the market- 
place. For public agencies, this means gaining 
knowledge of the labor market needs of local 
industry. For businesses, this means understanding 
the work and personal characteristics of all low- 
income workers, not just welfare recipients. For 
workers, this means gaining insights into the 
demands and opportunities of a particular industry. 
And, for training providers, this means learning how 
to offer training programs that satisfy the needs of 
differing customers: business, recipients and 
public agencies. 

To put all this together will require welfare 
agencies to make an unprecedented commitment 
to understand and work with the labor market. As 
presented in this report, the research identified 10 
strategies to achieve this goal. It also identified a 
number of policy and programmatic issues 
important in obtaining sustainable private-sector 
employment that offers recipients the possibilities 
of economic self-sufficiency. Finally, the research 
has led to seven key lessons that should be of value 
to those committed to ensuring the success of 
their welfare-to-work efforts. 

The Study 

This research was conducted during an 18-month 
period from July 1996 through December 1997. It 
involved three primary tasks: 

► First, researchers identified and profiled 
welfare-to-work strategies and initiatives designed 
to foster a better understanding of and connection 
to the labor market on behalf of welfare recipients. 

► Second, researchers convened three focus 
groups with business owners — in Baltimore, 
Detroit and Orlando — to explore their 
experiences, understandings and expectations 
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around the welfare-to-work movement. 

► Third, researchers analyzed the size and types of 
firms hiring welfare recipients based on data 
matches provided by the states of Florida, 

Maryland, Missouri and Oregon. 

The results of these tasks are presented in a 
two-volume publication. Volume 1 contains an over- 
all analysis of the issues and strategies currently 
found in the welfare-to-work movement, as well as 
important findings and key lessons for implement- 
ing more effective policies and program actions. 
This volume, Volume 11, provides profiles of eight 
welfare-to-work initiatives, findings for each of the 
three focus groups and an overall report on the 
data analyses, including technical appendices. 

Opportunities and Realities 
in the Labor Market 

This research began at a propitious time, as several 
months after its start, Congress enacted welfare 
reform legislation. The Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 
codified a growing movement in welfare-to-work 
practices that gives priority to immediate labor 
market attachment over education and training. It 
also comes at a time when the economy is pros- 
pering and unemployment is the lowest in 25 years. 
Businesses need workers and welfare recipients 
represent a potential pool of valuable labor. 

Moving welfare recipients from public 
assistance into work is not a new objective or 
practice. For the past 30 years, policymakers have 
taken actions that move from the “principle of 
providing support to enable mothers to stay at 
home, toward the theory that adults who received 
welfare benefits should make good-faith efforts to 
become economically self-sufficient.” 2 Today’s 
reform agenda moves beyond good-faith efforts to 

2 Blank, Susan W. and Blum, Barbara B. A Brief History of Work 
Expectation for Welfare Mothers in The Future of Children. Los Altos, 
Calif.: Center for the Future of Children, Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring 1997. p. 31. 
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require that all but 20 percent of recipients find 
work and/or other means of economic support 
(e.g., child support, disability benefits, etc.) before 
their federal time-limited benefits expire. 

Whether all recipients who want and need 
jobs will find them is a complex issue that encom- 
passes such concerns as whether there are enough 
jobs for all recipients to whether enough recipients 
are qualified to fulfill all available job opportunities. 
The subject of enough jobs or enough “good-paying” 
jobs has been the most dominant theme of welfare 
and labor market discussions. Employers inter- 
viewed for this project, including a number of 
which were located in inner-city Baltimore and 
Detroit, noted that there are jobs available for 
those willing to work. Although the firms acknowl- 
edge that entry-level positions pay low (sometimes 

— but not always — minimum wage), they have 
difficulty finding workers who have the basic skills 
and motivation to perform routine work assign- 
ments. Importantly, businesses did not distinguish 
between welfare recipients and other entry-level 
applicants in expressing their concerns about the 
quality of the entry-level work force, reflecting 
their view that all current entry-level workers have 
barriers such as lack of skills, lack of preparedness 
for the workplace, lack of motivation and personal 
and family support issues. Businesses did note, 
however, that recipients referred from public 
programs are often unprepared for work. 

Data analysis conducted under this project 

— the matching of welfare records with unemploy- 
ment insurance wage record files in Florida, 
Maryland, Missouri and Oregon — revealed several 
significant findings concerning the employment of 
welfare recipients in the private sector. By specifi- 
cally focusing on firms hiring recipients in the first 
two quarters of 1996, analyses found that: 

► Only 2.1 percent of firms with fewer than 100 
employees hired a welfare recipient, while 78 



percent of firms with more than 500 employees 
hired recipients. 

► Recipient earnings were, on average, only 92 
percent of the income a worker would receive 
working full time over a three-month period at 
minimum wage. Only 38 percent of all employed 
recipients received total earnings exceeding this 
amount. 

► Recipient hires were clustered in a small 
number of industry sectors, including the stereo- 
typical sectors of service and retail. 

► Nonwhite recipients were less likely to be 
employed in small firms and in the manufacturing 
and construction sectors. 

Integral to welfare-to-work efforts is the 
distinction between finding employment and 
becoming economically self-sufficient. Preparing 
for and finding a job is a critical step into the labor 
market, but only a first step. Retaining employment 
and achieving upward mobility are essential 
additional steps that are important to both 
recipients and employers, as well as policymakers 
concerned about economic self-sufficiency. 
Interviews with businesses found that they 
recognize the importance of support services such 
as transportation and child care to job retention 
(lower turnover) and career advancement 
(increased productivity), and are interested in how 
the public sector can help address these matters. 

Understanding and creating more effective 
connections to the labor market has to be a 
primary goal of welfare-to-work. The challenges of 
balancing the employment and economic self- 
sufficiency needs of recipients with the work force 
demands of business are significant and worthy of 
serious consideration by welfare policymakers. 
Given current economic conditions, businesses are 
eager and open to engaging in the welfare-to-work 
effort, provided publicly supported efforts are 
crafted and managed in ways that recognize labor 
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market realities. This research identified a set of 
strategies for potentially working more effectively 
with the private sector 

Strategies to Assist the Private 
Sector to Employ Welfare Recipients 

Ten strategies are identified for more effectively 
connecting welfare-to-work policies and activities 
with the labor market. These strategies move 
beyond customary private-sector advisory boards 
and rhetorical efforts to engage private businesses 
in the welfare-to-work movement. Instead, some 
rely on the private sector to govern, direct, 
organize and deliver welfare-to-work services. They 
also include efforts to assist and finance private 
firms in the employment of welfare recipients. 

To understand both the advantages and 
challenges of fully deploying each of these 
strategies, a select number of initiatives were 
examined across the country. These initiatives 
were examined for potential elements of an 
effective strategy as well as for the challenges of 
implementation. As noted earlier, none of the 
studied initiatives represent fully proven efforts 
nor are they recommended as models for 
replication. 

Common among these strategies is the fact 
that each is directed at engaging and/or assisting 
the private sector in employing welfare recipients. 
Importantly, the operative term of these strategies 
is employing recipients, not simply hiring them. 

This reflects the idea and necessity that welfare-to- 
work strategies must include elements of social 
supports, job retention and career advancement, if 
welfare reform is to lead to sustainable 
employment and economic self-sufficiency. 

Overall, the 10 strategies engage and assist a 
wide variety of private and public entities. This 
suggests that local welfare-to-work efforts must 
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consider and perhaps involve all such entities as 
they seek to move unprecedented numbers of 
recipients into private-sector employment. 
Similarly, many of these initiatives encompass 
multiple strategies and techniques. Importantly, no 
one strategy appears to have an inherent advantage 
over another. Local conditions and circumstances 
are likely the most important factor influencing the 
use of one strategy over another, although it can be 
argued that most places should give serious 
consideration to deploying multiple strategies. In 
addition, the ultimate success of any strategy will 
be how effectively it connects to the labor market, 
not who is responsible for the connections. 

Assimilating these strategies and associated 
techniques into a comprehensive welfare-to-work 
program is necessary if states and communities are 
to move unprecedented numbers of welfare 
recipients into private-sector employment. 
Undoubtedly, this poses a significant challenge to 
most places, as previous welfare-to-work efforts 
have been generally confined to small 
demonstrations. As is discussed below, there are a 
number of policy and programmatic issues that 
must be considered and addressed. 



Important Programmatic 
and Policy Issues 

The effective implementation of welfare-to-work 
strategies and specific labor market-oriented 
initiatives is laden with a number of important 
policy and programmatic concerns. This research 
identified programmatic issues that focus on the 
design, development and operational experience of 
these efforts. The research also revealed 
important policy issues that reflect larger 
economic, social and political concerns affecting 
the overall approach to welfare-to-work. 




Many of the profiled initiatives were aware of 
the array of programmatic issues that impacted on 
their ability to implement effective welfare-to-work 
initiatives. However, few, if any, addressed all of 
them in their current program efforts. For example, 
in several instances, initiative managers were 
aware of the need to address the programmatic 
issue of job retention and career advancement, but 
had yet to take action. Overall, this research con- 
cludes that the most salient programmatic issues 
that should be considered in any welfare-to-work 
initiative are: 

► Pre-Employment Preparation. Employers 
were adamant in their desire to receive applicants 
with basic skills and a strong work ethic. Although 
many had developed rigorous screening strategies 
to eliminate low-potential applicants (e.g., hard-to- 
serve/employ), most preferred that publicly 
sponsored referral agencies undertake this 
responsibility. 

► Short-Term Preparation and Skills 
IVaining. Although conventional wisdom maintains 
that employers just want motivated and work-ready 
applicants, findings from this research show a 
strong appeal for short-term skills training 
targeted to a specific industry or workplace. Even 
one week of training appears useful in introducing 
the basic concepts and terminology of the 
prospective workplace. Both employers and 
recipients appear to take comfort and find value in 
even a brief familiarization with an industry. 

► Addressing Personal Barriers. Employers 
are acutely aware that issues such as child care and 
transportation can affect job performance. They 
strongly believe that significant efforts must be 
devoted to helping prospective workers solve these 
problems before entering the workplace. 



► Job Retention/Worker Adjustment. 

Employers also understand that many new workers 
have difficulties adjusting to the routines and 
pressures of daily work. As such, they are open to 
social service and/or community groups providing 
job retention services. 

► Job Retention/Workplace Adjustment. 

Not only are employers concerned about new 
workers, they also understand the need to adjust 
current workplace policies and practices to better 
accommodate the diverse characteristics of a new 
work force. In particular, a number of firms cited 
the need for supervisor training, something that 
only a few knew how to find. 

► Income Enhancement. Although employers 
acknowledge that wages for many entry-level 
positions are insufficient to support a family, they 
are poorly informed of opportunities to enhance 
worker incomes. Most striking is the failure to 
assist low-wage employees in realizing the benefits 
of the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

► Career Advancement. Recognizing that many 
entry-level positions do not offer sufficient wages 
to support a family, a number of employers 
advocate for continuing education after placement. 
Most, although not all, see career enhancement 
training as an important factor in job retention and 
workplace productivity. Employers also recognize 
the need for workers to obtain higher wages in 
order to support their families. 

This research also found issues that 
represent limitations in both the design and 
operations of program initiatives. These include: 

1) scale — whether strategies can expand to serve 
a large number of recipients; 2) geographic service 
area — whether strategies can be effective in high 
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unemployment areas; 3) hard-to-serve — whether 
strategies can be adjusted to address the growing 
number of recipients with major barriers to employ- 
ment; 4) subsidies — whether they can actually 
influence hiring decisions to the benefit of recipi- 
ents and policymakers; and 5) service integration 
— whether there is sufficient will to actually make 
service delivery more efficient and effective. 

Each of these programmatic issues should 
be seriously considered in the design of any 
welfare-to-work initiative, as each may have a place 
in any and all of the strategies identified above. The 
practices described represent promising oppor- 
tunities for states and communities, reflecting 
clear business interests in working with welfare 
recipients in the current economy. The practices 
also help define several elements that contribute 
to program success, with welfare recipients and 
with the entry-level work force as a whole. Simply 
put, program officials must develop a professional, 
hands-on engagement with employers. They can not 
expect to make significant and meaningful labor 
market connections by merely asking businesses to 
hire recipients or by trying to purchase their parti- 
cipation through an assortment of hiring incentives 
and subsidies. Employers, particularly in today’s 
tight labor market, are open to a number of pro- 
grammatic interventions provided they address the 
work force needs of both their firms and workers. 

Although promising efforts are under way 
and more progress has been made in reducing 
caseloads than perhaps expected, the future will 
likely be more difficult. The need to place more of 
the hard-to-serve, coupled with the likelihood of an 
economic cooling, will require considerable 
rethinking of overall welfare-to-work policies. This 
research suggests that the public sector will need 
to broaden its thinking to include policies that: 

1) integrate welfare-to-work into the larger work 
force development system; 2) seek fundamental 



changes in the culture of governance; 3) look 
beyond serving recipients to others connected to 
the family; and 4) take advantage of private-sector 
employer assistance efforts. 

Key Lessons For Working 
with the Labor Market 

Efforts to better understand the labor market and 
connect with private-sector employers exist across 
the country. Yet information and data on what is 
happening, what is being attempted and what works 
is limited. For policymakers, this research — case 
profiles, employer focus groups and state data 
matches — illustrates the need and potential for 
addressing the key challenges of welfare reform. 
Realizing this potential, however, is an extraordi- 
narily challenging task, especially if the ultimate 
goal is sustainable employment and economic self- 
sufficiency for millions of recipients. 

The experiences described here show that 
employers are receptive to welfare recipients as 
new workers and that business and the public 
sector can develop strategies that translate this 
receptivity into promising training and employment 
programs. Perhaps the most important lesson for 
policymakers to absorb is the need for the public 
sector to develop strategies that are responsive to 
the labor market needs of employers. For those 
who do, this creates the opportunity to expand the 
scope and likely success of the welfare initiatives 
now being developed. Through effective use of 
welfare and other work force development 
resources, state and local officials can use the tools 
described here — the strategies and key elements 
underlying the studied initiatives — to engage 
employers in their own labor markets. 

In short, public welfare-to-work efforts must 
make the private sector an integral partner in the 
development and implementation of their welfare 
reform agenda. To put all this together will require 



state and local welfare-to-work efforts to make an 
unprecedented commitment to understand and work 
with the labor market. Given the parameters of 
welfare reform legislation, states and localities 
have little choice but to make these strategies work. 

Important lessons learned from this 
research that may help guide local efforts to 
understand and connect with the labor market are 
addressed below. In short, seven key lessons 
emanate from this research. They are: 

► Responding to the labor market needs of 

employers must become a top priority. 

► No single labor market strategy will 
suffice; policymakers will need to deploy an array 
of strategies and engage a variety of entities to 
achieve success. 

► “Work first” has limited value, as 

businesses will not assume the burden of 
preparing the unprepared or unmotivated for work. 
Most employers expect government to invest in 
basic human resource development. 

► Short-term skills and occupational 
training is valued by employees and employers, 
and is feasible. 

► Attention to post-placement issues — 

retention and career advancement — is essential 
for achieving sustainable employment and 
economic self-sufficiency. 

► Too little attention is currently devoted 

to addressing the needs of the hard-to-serve; more 
creative solutions are needed. 



► Significant effort and resources must 
be devoted to changing the culture and 
operations of the existing welfare-to-work system. 

It is unlikely that states and localities will 
achieve their welfare-to-work objectives without 
effectively addressing these points. For many 
places, this will require altering some fundamental 
assumptions and approaches underlying current 
welfare-to-work practices as efforts are made to 
reach out to the private sector in new ways. It also 
will require states and localities to carefully craft 
their strategies and program interventions to 
address specific work force needs of employers 
and employees if they are going to achieve mean- 
ingful and long-term employment outcomes for 
recipients. Finally, committing to work with the 
private sector and altering strategies to reflect this 
approach are necessary conditions for achieving 
welfare-to-work outcomes. Alone, however, they 
will not succeed unless combined with fundamen- 
tal changes in the way the welfare system operates. 

The lessons learned through this study 
suggest what can be done and how much more 
needs to be done to change such systems. Overall, 
a significant theme in this analysis is the degree to 
which the challenges faced in developing effective 
welfare-to-work programs are echoed in the issues 
faced by employers and workers in the entry-level 
labor market as a whole. Employers are seeking 
workers who meet basic skill and attitudinal 
standards, regardless of their pasts. The available 
work force frequently does not meet these 
standards, and in addition has support needs that 
employers cannot address. In this labor market, 
employers will likely respond to initiatives that 
screen for threshold standards, that incorporate 
short-term preparation and training and that offer 



outside support and aid in retention and career 
advancement. 

The ultimate success of welfare reform may 
depend on the extent to which welfare agencies 
and their other public partners commit to working 
with the private sector and do so with a clear 
understanding of the opportunities and realities of 
the labor market. Unfortunately, these challenges 
are significant, as past work force development 
policies and programs failed to make effective 
connections to the labor market. In many respects, 



these efforts on behalf of welfare reform can be 
seen as a major first step in addressing the ever- 
pressing needs of the entry-level and low-wage 
work force in general. By prototyping a new 
approach for working with the private sector, state 
and local officials are paving the way to a new set of 
work force development strategies. Making them 
work for the benefit of employers and all 
employees, not just welfare recipients, will 
strengthen the economic security of firms, 
communities and workers everywhere. 
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. Chapter 1: 



Eight Profiled Strategies and Initiatives 

Introduction: 



A fter a series of literature reviews and phone 
interviews with welfare and job training 
experts, the research team identified a number of 
interesting welfare-to-work program/project efforts 
across the country. Through a preliminary review, it 
was determined that these program efforts 
represented an array of strategic interventions 
designed to improve the chances of a recipient 
succeeding in the labor market. As presented in 
Volume 1, the researchers constructed a typology 
of interventions encompassing 10 strategies. 

The 10 strategies were considered different 
and important because they went beyond simply 
trying to get the private sector to hire more 
recipients; they sought to engage or assist the 
private sector in becoming involved in an array of 
welfare-to-work activities. To more fully understand 
these strategies, the project team aligned the 
identified program initiatives with each strategy 
and conducted in-depth profiles in those areas that 
had received little attention. Ultimately, the project 
team conducted eight profiles, each of them 
associated with a specific strategy. Importantly, 
these initiatives were not represented as model 
programs with demonstrated success. Instead, they 
were seen as program efforts that could be 
effectively studied and analyzed for their contri- 
bution to a variety of welfare-to-work objectives in 
the context of the identified strategies. 

Senior project team members produced the 
profiles of the eight initiatives during the summer 



and fall of 1997. Each profile involved an on-site 
visit and interviews with a number of key stake 
holders, including senior policy and program 
managers responsible for the initiative. In addition, 
information was solicited from local and state 
welfare and work force development officials, 
members of the private sector and local providers 
of welfare-to-work services. For each profile, the 
project team sought to understand the initiative’s 
goals and objectives; basic operating procedures; 
the scale of results and benefits to date; program 
issues affecting performance, particularly the 
achievement of sustainable employment and 
economic self-sufficiency; linkage to the work force 
development system; and advantages and 
challenges for the future. 

Common among these initiatives is the idea 
that each is directed at engaging and/or assisting 
the private sector in employing welfare recipients. 
Importantly for this research, the operative term 
for these efforts is employing recipients, not 
simply hiring them. This reflects the idea and 
necessity that welfare-to-work policies and 
strategies must include elements of social 
supports, job retention and career advancement if 
welfare reform is to lead to sustainable 
employment and economic self-sufficiency. Each 
initiative was specifically examined from this 
perspective. 

The complete profile of the eight initiatives 
follows. 
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Sector-Driven WelFare-To-Work Initiatives 



T he private sector’s interest in welfare-to-work 
extends beyond the engagement of individual 
firms to encompass the attention of industry 
sectors, or clusters. Increasingly, employer groups 
representing business in areas such as banking, 
electronic assembly, hospitality, restaurant and 
retail are partnering with public agencies to 
support pre-employment training programs 
directed toward an industry sector. An important 
motivation for many of these efforts is a demand 
for entry-level workers. 

Sector-based employment programs are not 
new. 1 A distinguishing feature of sector-driven 
welfare-to-work initiatives is that business groups 
play a very proactive role in shaping and directing 
the training programs, and do so in concert with 
public-sector agencies. At least one national indus- 
try association, the American Restaurant Association, 
has encouraged and offered support to its state 
chapters to become active in welfare-to-work. 

There is no one model that characterizes 
these efforts. Program issues such as the skills 
levels of prospective trainees and the length of 
training are treated differently from one initiative 
to another. For example, a program in Hartford, 
Conn, that involves the insurance and banking 
industries requires applicants complete a six- 
month clerical training program before applying for 
the program. The initiative then encompasses four 
weeks of training, combining one week of 
classroom training with three weeks of activities 
divided among internship, self-study and job 
searches. In contrast, an initiative supported by the 



1 Clark, Peggy and Dawson, Steven L, Jobs and the Urban Poor 
Privately Initiated Sectoral Strategies, The Aspen Institute, 

November 1995; and Mt. Auburn Associates, Jobs and the Urban Poor 
Publicly Initiated Sectoral Strategies, Mt. Auburn Associates, 
November 1995. 



state of Arizona, and profiled in detail below, has 
few entry criteria and provides training that lasts a 
maximum of two weeks. Such distinctions can be 
only partly explained by differences among 
industry sectors. 

Perhaps the most common factor among 
sector-based employment strategies is that they 
typically emanate from the local level. As the 
following profile demonstrates, however, state 
governments and state-level industry associations 
can take an active role in spearheading such efforts 
and can do so in ways that target welfare 
recipients. 



ProFile: Arizona Business 
Initiative Partnership (BIP) 



The Arizona Department of Economic Security 
(DES) has responsibility for a number of human 
resource and job training programs, most notably 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), Food Stamp 
Employment and Training (FSE&T), Job 
Service/Unemployment Insurance and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. During the past two years, the 
department has embarked on a strategy to ensure 
that its programs and services were responsive to 
the job needs of local businesses. To ensure that 
such an effort moved beyond public relations, 
DES’s Division of Employment and Rehabilitation 
Services (DERS) has created a process by which 
industry-based associations or steering boards 
made up of local industry/business representatives 
help develop and direct pre-employment training 
programs customized to industry specifications. 
Such training is designed to prepare DES clients, 
such as welfare recipients, dislocated workers, 
vocational rehabilitation clients and Job Service 
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customers for work in an industry area with high 
demands for new workers. 

Known as the Business Initiatives 
Partnership (BIP), the effort is designed to achieve 
two purposes: help DES get better information on 
the skill needs in various industries, and develop 
better ties with employers. Through the 
partnership, DES focuses on getting specific 
information on the skills needed in targeted 
industries and in identifying other issues affecting 
the work force. The partnership arrangement 
allows DES to craft responses customized to the 
needs of the industry. Although BIP has focused 
almost exclusively on developing training programs, 
it is prepared to respond in a variety of ways to 
industry work force issues such as its current 
effort to address the worker transportation prob- 
lems affecting the health care industry. 2 

In essence, BIP is seen by DES management 
as a process to make its services more responsive 
to the needs of its business customers. 

Importantly, BIP is not viewed internally as a 
program, but rather as a means for changing the 
culture of governance and operations within DES. 
Although the following discussion outlines the BIP 
effort from the perspective of welfare-to-work, it is 
important to keep in mind that BIP operates on 
behalf of a broad range of clients who receive 
services through DES. 

Program Design and Operations 

BIP came into existence in the summer of 1995. 
Since that time, the initiative has focused on six 
industry sectors: restaurant, retail, electronic 
assembly, health care services, teleservice/call 
centers and early childhood development. The last 
two areas — call centers and early childhood 

2 A health care training program was stopped after one session 
when it was determined that the most critical issue facing the 
industry was transportation access to the health care facilities. 



development — are currently still in the 
developmental stage. As noted above, health care 
services has evolved from a training program to a 
focus on resolving transportation issues. 

In its simplest form, BIP involves the 
following elements: 

► Identify Industry Sector. Whether 
in response to local businesses or its own 
analyses, DES works to identify industry sectors 
where the demand for entry-level workers exceeds 
current supply. DES concentrates on entry-level 
positions for two reasons. First, this is the level at 
which businesses in much of Arizona have the most 
need for assistance. Second, it is the area that is 
most appropriate for a large number of DES 
clients, many of whom have minimal job 
experience. DES has learned through the BIP 
endeavor that it also must consider the industry 
interest of its clients. Despite an opportunity to 
create an initiative around the burglar alarm 
industry in Phoenix, DES did not pursue this area 
when its own internal analysis found that clients 
were not interested in jobs in that industry sector. 

► Establish Working Industry Group. 

Whether working through an existing industry 
association (e.g., Arizona Restaurant Association) 
or a newly assembled group of area employers, BIP 
offers an avenue for bringing industry work force 
needs and perspectives into a forum for discus- 
sion. Employer input is solicited and utilized in the 
determination of training programs, design of 
training curricula, monitoring of service delivery 
and assessment of program impact. Industry input 
is taken seriously. In fact, the review found several 
instances in which the content and length of the 
training curriculum was strongly influenced by the 
industry group, somewhat to the dismay of the 
training providers. 
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► Provide Industry Customized Pre- 
Employment TVaining. BIP-designed training 
programs are offered by a variety of groups, and 
the level of training varies among industry areas. 
Two different local community colleges deliver the 
restaurant and retail sector training, respectively, 
with restaurant consisting of 40 hours of 
instruction and retail 32 hours. (Retail is 
considering broadening its program to include the 
hospitality industry and expanding its training to 80 
hours.) The electronic assembly sector training is 
delivered by four different temporary or staffing 
agencies, all of which offered such training before 
B1P. Each agency has its own approach to training, 
and the programs vary in length from 24 to 40 
hours. Aside from the restaurant trainees receiving 
a food handler’s certificate, participants do not 
receive any other form of certification, although 
each program awards a certificate of achievement 
to those who successfully complete it. 

The focus of each training program appears 
to be similar across the industry areas. Each 
spends approximately one-third of the time on 
personal pre-employment issues (e.g., self- 
esteem, time management, teamwork, etc.) before 
exposing students to industry content. The 
remaining time is oriented toward familiarizing 
students with the general content and language of 
the business area, rather than teaching a specific 
skill. It is expected, however, that the new call 
center training program will include a simulated 
training experience. The call center program likely 
will require 80 hours for completion. 

TANF resources pay for the training of 
welfare recipients. To date, the cost has ranged 
from $250 to $500 per participant for a week of 
training. It is expected that the call center training 
that will last for up to two weeks will range from 
$600 to $1,800 per participant. 3 



► Refer Clients to TVaining. Clients entering 
a BIP training program are referred by a local DES 
office after completing two weeks of job readiness 
training, which is required for all welfare recipients 
by DES. It is during this time that welfare 
recipients are made aware of the BIP program and 
notified that this is an option. Clients continue to 
receive benefits during the BIP training period and 
do not receive any type of wage. BIP training is 
considered part of the six weeks available to 
clients for job search and job readiness assistance. 
(Clients not going into BIP continue a job prepara- 
tion program by spending weeks three and four in 
job search, including structured job club activities.) 

There are no specific entry-level criteria for 
the BIP program, although local DES offices are 
looking for highly motivated people with a chance 
to succeed. As such, DES offices tend to look for 
people with past work experience and a high school 
diploma/GED. Several of the electronic assembly 
training providers indicated that they needed 
students with a minimum seventh-grade reading 
level in order for them to effectively participate in 
the training. They conduct assessments beforehand 
to ensure that prospective students have the 
foundation for the training. 

► Assist Clients in Job Placement. In 

general, BIP is designed so that, upon the success- 
ful completion of training, recipients return to 
their local DES office to conduct their job search 
activities. In practice, this happens about 50 
percent of the time. Although the training providers 
for the restaurant and retail programs do not 
provide job search assistance, both create 
opportunities to connect students with potential 

3 One of the selected training providers will offer an open exit 
program that allows students to bypass certain training components 
if they demonstrate they already have the skill. The charge for 
students who achieve this is reduced, thus resulting in a training 
cost as low as $600. 
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employers. Through job fairs or other means, about 
half of the students have job opportunities upon 
completion of their program. Within electronic 
assembly, the temporary or staffing firms do 
assume responsibility for placement. In most 
instances, graduates become an employee of the 
temporary agency and are referred to a site for 
work. The goal is that after 60 or 90 days, the 
employer will hire the graduate into a permanent, 
full-time position. 

► Assess Program Efforts. DES management 
is committed to providing effective services that 
are responsive to the needs of both its business 
customers and its DES client base. The program 
has instituted a performance management system 
that routinely tracks and reports on client 
performance — completion of training and job 
placement — and regularly solicits feedback on 
the quality of program operations from employers, 
client participants, training providers and DES 
staff. This is done through focus groups and 
surveys. The results of such efforts are shared with 
each industry group, who will often make recom- 
mendations for program improvement. Importantly, 
DES managers view the B1P program as an evolving 
initiative with many lessons to learn and, as such, 
are open to trying and modifying program activities. 
An example is their experience in the home health 
care initiative, where they learned that their efforts 
to provide training for certified nursing assistants 
duplicated what was already available. As such, they 
dropped the program and focused on helping DES 
local offices make appropriate use of this already 
existing resource. 

Currently, the B1P effort operates primarily 
in metropolitan Phoenix, although the restaurant 
program has now expanded to Tucson. The program 
expects to expand gradually across the state into 



other areas. Given its flexibility, B1P can easily be 
adapted to rural areas, although employer steering 
boards may consist only of one or two employers. 

In fact, DES is currently working with other 
communities to examine the opportunities for 
some type of service option. 

Program Results and BeneFits 

From September 1995 to July 1997, 177 welfare 
recipients have entered one of four B1P training 
programs. The most frequented program has been 
restaurant training, which has enrolled 93 persons, 
a little more than half of all those entering a pro- 
gram. In contrast, electronic assembly has enrolled 
21, although the program did not get started until 
March 1997. (Home health care had one class of 
nine before the program was ended.) 

Of the 177 people entering training, 167 have 
completed their training, for a completion rate of 
almost 95 percent. This rate is consistent among 
the three programs currently in operation. One 
hundred training graduates have obtained 
employment, for a placement rate of 73 percent 
for those who complete the program. The average 
wage at placement is a little over $6 an hour, with 
the restaurant industry at $5.70 an hour and the 
electronic assembly at $6.42 an hour. DES is 
currently working on obtaining retention data for 
all placements. 

As noted earlier, B1P training is designed to 
serve the array of DES clients. For example, while 
electronic assembly has trained 21 welfare 
recipients, it has trained 127 other DES clients 
such as dislocated workers, vocational rehabilita- 
tion clients and Job Service referrals. Interestingly, 
the results among the two groups (welfare 
recipients and all other DES clients) are not very 
different. While the average wage of placement for 
welfare recipients going into electronic assembly is 
$6.42 an hour, it is $6.56 for the other group. The 



most notable difference is the percentage who 
show up for the training program. Welfare 
recipients have a no-show rate (that is, referred to 
the training by DES but never attend) of 16 
percent. The rate for the others group is double, at 
33 percent. Numerous reasons may explain this 
difference; however, there is no evidence to 
support one reason over another. 

At issue in the minds of some is whether one 
week of training adds any substantial value to a 
prospective employee. Staffing agencies that train 
students for electronic assembly work say it does. 
Their program is used for all of their recruits, not 
just DES clients. Training providers for the 
restaurant and retail sectors are less sure. Almost 
everyone interviewed among training providers and 
DES staff noted that while there may be some 
question as to whether B1P provides important 
gains in industry knowledge and skills, the effort 
does appear to contribute to an individual’s 
confidence and self-esteem. Such positive feelings 
are considered very valuable in helping a new 
employee adjust to the rigors of an unfamiliar 
environment, the workplace. 

Program Issues 

As noted earlier, DES management has been very 
open to examining program operations and making 
midcourse corrections. This has resulted in the 
identification of a number of issues affecting 
program operations. Some of these issues have 
received attention, while others remain 
unaddressed at this time. Key issues include: 

► Quality of Referrals. Although training 
providers, in general, believed that DES did an 
acceptable job preparing and screening candidates 
for entry into their programs, most believed there 
was room for improvement. This perception is 
consistent with DES’s own internal review last year 



of its job readiness training program, (the first two 
weeks after entering welfare). The job readiness 
training available to what were then known as AFDC 
recipients was not standardized around the state or 
even in the Phoenix metropolitan area. Some areas 
(depending on the contract provider) offered a 
two-week readiness program while other areas 
offered a one-week component. The need to 
standardize this service resulted in the 
development of a standard two-week “employment 
prep” program that is applied statewide (as of July 
1, 1997) to the TANF and FSE&T population. The 
standardized course content, however, still will be 
delivered by various providers within communities. 
It is expected that this training will lead to a 
stronger group of individuals better prepared to 
enter the world of work and training. 

► Timing of Referrals. Despite the intense 
demand for workers, BIP sessions are typically 
scheduled once per quarter. This means that an 
individual might have to wait several months to 
begin training. With the pressure to leave welfare, 
even a person with a strong interest in an industry 
sector such as restaurants or retail might consider 
other options. From the point of view of the case 
managers who make referrals to the program, it is 
difficult to do so until only a few weeks before a 
session starts, as they need to ensure that clients 
are engaged in some documentable activity. This 
approach limits the number of clients in training 
and has implications for BIP’s ability to reach scale. 

► Hard-to-Serve. Although BIP does not have 
any formal entry criteria, it is clear that both the 
training providers and DES local staff are looking 
for candidates with a modest level of basic literacy 
skills and a motivation to work. Whether BIP should 
or can accommodate the harder-to-serve is an 
issue largely unaddressed at this point. Further- 
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more, it does not appear that the training providers 
have given much consideration to the possibility 
that the overall quality of referrals is likely to 
decline over time (despite improved job readiness 
training), as the overall pool of welfare recipients 
becomes increasingly made up of the harder-to- 
serve (presuming that the current trend of those 
with the best skills and attitudes leave the welfare 
rolls through employment or some others means). 

► Economic Seif-Sufficiency/Career 
Advancement. B1P has no requirements on wage 
at placement. Despite this, the average wage at 
placement is well above minimum wage at more 
than $6 an hour. This is largely a result of the 
strong economy found in Arizona’s metropolitan 
areas (an unemployment rate of a little more than 

3 percent). DES management is fully aware, 
however, that such a wage is not sufficient to 
adequately support a family. As such, DES has 
advocated for resources that could encourage 
employees to obtain further education for one year 
after placement. During the last legislative session, 
DES encouraged adoption of a transitional 
education program that would allow recipients to 
access state resources that could subsidize their 
efforts to obtain additional education. The proposal 
was not adopted, but it continues to be of interest. 

Whether employers are taking similar steps 
to assist workers in becoming economically self- 
sufficient is not clear. Several of the employers 
interviewed responded “no” to the question of 
whether they had taken concerted action to assist 
low-wage workers in applying for the Earned 
Income Tax Credit, a federal provision that could 
have the effect of raising a worker’s wage by as 
much as $1 an hour. 

► Job Retention. As noted earlier, DES does not 
currently have good data on retention for the B1P 



effort. Management is aware of the need to collect 
such data, as well as the need to devise strategies 
to address retention issues. As might be expected, 
retention is an issue that concerns the temporary 
or staffing agencies. Standard practice calls for 
agencies to assign a staff person — typically known 
as a personnel or staffing specialist — to each 
worker assigned to a job, with the direct respon- 
sibility for monitoring the worker’s progress. 
Although none of the agencies involved in the B1P 
program suggested that they had modified their 
practices for welfare recipients, all indicated that 
this was an important element of their efforts to 
ensure they produced a quality product for their 
clients, the employers. Several noted a recent 
trend among staffing agencies that involved 
opening an on-site office at employers with whom 
they placed a large number of workers. This 
allowed the agency to have a greater contact with 
its assigned work force. 

Also important to job retention is the level of 
understanding employers and supervisors have 
about a work force that has little work experience 
and, perhaps, a variety of social problems. This 
review found no evidence that firms or DES had 
considered promoting new supervisor training 
programs that, in essence, would offer techniques 
for better managing an entry-level work force. 

► Length of IVaining. An important issue 
among B1P partners — industry groups, training 
providers and DES staff — is the length of the 
training program. Almost everyone interviewed 
indicated that this has been one of the more 
problematic issues of BIP. On the one hand, 
businesses have insisted on short training periods 
as their demands for labor revolve primarily around 
entry-level jobs. Their primary need is for someone 
motivated to work, with a general understanding of 
the industry and the work environment. In addition, 



given current labor market conditions, businesses 
need employees now, not six to nine months after a 
training program. On the other hand, several of the 
training providers, specifically the community 
colleges, did not believe that a one- to two-week 
training program could sufficiently prepare workers 
for permanent employment, particularly from the 
perspective of entering a career in which they 
could advance and eventually obtain an adequate 
wage to support a family. They also indicated that 
they could not guarantee the quality of any trainee 
after a two-week period, which was contrary to 
their policy of guaranteeing the quality of all stu- 
dents completing a certificate or degree program. 

DES is somewhat caught in the middle of this 
issue, as it wants to be responsive to the needs of 
its business community and yet provide assistance 
to welfare recipients that will help them become 
economically self-sufficient. Furthermore, DES is 
hindered by the TANF legislation that restricts edu- 
cational and vocational training to 30 percent of the 
welfare population engaged in work activities, and 
limits pre-employment preparation to a total of six 
weeks. This is an ongoing issue for consideration. 

► Understanding Industry Conditions. As 

noted before, DES has stopped the home health 
care training program. Based on that experience, 
management has decided that it must undertake a 
more detailed analysis of an industry before 
embarking on a B1P training effort. Such analysis 
must also include a broader perspective than that 
of the industry sector. It also must consider the 
existing training resources, both public and private, 
as well as the interests of clients. 

► Training Front-Line Staff. In some 
respects, DES’s front-line staff are playing a 
different role in assisting clients than in the past. 
Not only must they know about child care, trans- 



portation and other social service issues, they also 
must be knowledgeable about the world of work. 
DES’s overall knowledge of industry sectors must 
extend into the career and wage opportunities 
associated with certain kinds of work. The DES 
Research Administration makes available to all DES 
staff the most recent wage data, along with industry 
growth projections. It is important that DES front- 
line staff effectively understand and communicate 
this information so that they can competently assist 
recipients in making decisions about training 
and work. 

► Educating Welfare Clients on Career 
Choices. The pool of available, qualified workers 
has been shrinking in Arizona metropolitan areas 
because of the booming economy. Welfare reform 
will expand the pool, but only temporarily. As the 
pool of available workers has contracted, business 
owners have found themselves in intense 
competition with other low-wage employers for 
entry-level workers. In some respects, this creates 
industry and job choices for workers that have not 
existed before. Helping recipients understand the 
array of choices, as well as the career and wage 
implications of a choice, is an important outcome 
of DES staff activities. 

Clearly, the restaurant training program as 
designed by the industry seeks to address this 
issue for those who have already chosen their 
training program. First, it informs prospective 
workers about the industry. The program stresses 
opportunities for advancement and career 
development. Second, it educates these workers 
about the expectations that employers in the 
industry have for their workers. Information about 
the industry is intended to dispel the stereotype 
that all restaurant jobs are dead-end positions that 
will never pay more than minimum wage. 
Participants learn that virtually all owners worked 



in entry-level positions at some point in their 
careers. While it is acknowledged that not all 
workers advance, it is made clear that many 
individuals can make a good living as owners, 
managers, chefs or even as highly skilled servers. 

► Expand Participation. Much to the credit of 
DES management, B1P has evolved in a methodical 
way that emphasizes experimentation and learning. 
Eventually, however, B1P or its philosophy of 
business involvement will need to expand its scale 
of operations if DES is committed to substantially 
changing its culture of governance and program 
operations. Such expansion will need to achieve 
two points: allow more businesses — large and 
small — to communicate their ideas and needs to 
DES and result in a much larger number of job 
training opportunities for DES clients. The Division 
of Employment and Rehabilitation Services has 
recently given word to implement the B1P effort 
throughout its system. 

Program’s Role in Work Force 
Development System 

As noted earlier, B1P is not seen among DES 
management as a program but, rather, as a way for 
ensuring that DES activities are more responsive to 
its customers (business) and its clients (people 
needing employment and training services). This 
critical distinction is important because this view 
may ultimately reveal opportunities to achieve 
significant scale with similar activities. 

Organizing around industry sectors is a 
strategy designed to change the culture of how the 
state delivers its work force development services. 
The idea of working through industry sectors first 
originated in Arizona through the governor’s 
economic development program. Since the early 
1990s, Arizona has targeted its economic 
development efforts to support development of key 
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industry sectors or clusters, designated by the 
state as important to future economic prosperity. 
BIP is a logical extension of this focus. 

The BIP approach also helps strengthen the 
one-stop career centers effort in Arizona. Given 
that BIP is designed to serve a variety of DES 
clients, which typically are served by staff from a 
specific program and office (e.g., vocational 
rehabilitation, welfare, JTPA), the effort has 
required DES to bring staff together across agency 
and office lines. This has resulted in cross- 
functional teams working together to address 
issues such as identifying industry job needs, 
reviewing potential training curricula and 
monitoring and assessing performance. 

Arizona has embraced “work first” as its 
central tenet of welfare reform. BIP is seen as one 
alternative available to prepare welfare recipients 
for employment, albeit a very limited one at the 
present time. Other options include job search, 
subsidized job placement through grant diversion 
(known as JobStart in Arizona) and community 
work experience. Welfare officials are currently 
considering other ways of working with temporary 
or staffing agencies to place recipients into private- 
sector employment, as well as privatizing some of 
the TANF case management. 

Overall, BIP has the chance to significantly 
influence Arizona’s work force development system. 
In order to do so, however, BIP must move beyond 
the pilot or demonstration stage and become more 
integral to the major systems that link to large 
numbers of prospective workers. Achieving signifi- 
cant scale is enormously challenging. The planning 
for such a transition must be part of the original 
conceptual work on the program. Otherwise, all 
that may result is an array of interesting and 
modestly successful projects that, even taken 
together, are not sufficient to yield enough change 
to merit the investment of public resources. 




Future Potential For 
Sector-Driven WelFare-to-Work 
Initiatives 



The efforts of Arizona’s Business Initiative 
Partnership and Hartford’s Banking and Insurance 
Training program suggest that sector-driven 
welfare-to-work initiatives have a promising future 
in helping some, but not all, public assistance 
recipients obtain employment. These efforts 
demonstrate the possibilities and also reflect that 
there is no one model for engaging the private 
sector, nor is the private sector motivated to 
participate for a singular reason. While the need 
for entry-level workers appears to motivate 
business to participate in Arizona, Hartford’s 
program appears driven by the desire of long- 
standing corporate interests to contribute to the 
economic and social renewal of a distressed 
community. It is important to note, however, that 
sector-based initiatives do not appear well-suited 
to addressing the needs of harder-to-serve 
welfare clients. 

Sector-driven welfare-to-work initiatives can 
offer a number of advantages to all partners — 
recipients, public agencies, businesses and training 
providers — involved in helping welfare recipients 
obtain employment. Perhaps the most significant 
advantage is that it helps all partners to become 
familiar with the realities of the marketplace. For 
public agencies, this means gaining knowledge of 
the labor market needs of local industry. For 
businesses, this means understanding the work 
and personal characteristics of low-income 
workers. For workers, this means gaining insights 
into the demands and opportunities of a particular 
industry. And, for training providers, this means 
learning how to offer training programs that satisfy 
the needs of differing customers — business and 
public agencies. 



In addition, other possible advantages of 
industry- or sector-driven welfare-to-work 
initiatives include: 

► Forum to Focus attention on welFare-to- 
work policies and practices that brings the 
perspectives of all partners into a process for 
addressing a major public policy objective. Although 
significant attention will be devoted to the issues 
concerning the operations of industry- or sector- 
based training programs, such a forum also 
provides the opportunity to explore ways of 
addressing other non-industry specific issues such 
as transportation, child care and other important 
support services. 

► Opportunity For small businesses to 
participate in welfare-to-work in ways that do 
not require large investments in self-managed 
activities. Importantly, sector-based associations or 
consortia provide small firms with the chance to 
communicate their needs and perspectives in an 
environment where their ideas are considered 
equally with all others. 

► Tactic For achieving scale in the number of 
jobs available for recipients to make the transition 
into employment. Working through industry 
associations or consortia allows public agencies to 
reach a number of work establishments, thus 
increasing the opportunities for jobs and reducing 
the dependence on any one site. Such efforts also 
create the possibility of an increasingly expanding 
network of potential employers, as businesses 
share information on their experiences with one 
another. 

► Means For adding value to workers that is 
beyond the basic pre-employment training focus on 
life skills. Even though programs may offer only 



minimal training around an industry, a quick 
orientation may provide sufficient occupational 
knowledge to help a worker through the interview 
process and, perhaps more importantly, provide a 
level of confidence about the work environment 
that facilitates the on-the-job adjustment process. 
It also may provide insights on how one job — 
even a low-skill, low-wage job — can be the first 
step to a career pathway. In addition, it appears 
that the occupational orientation is not seen by 
business as a hindrance to employment in other 
sectors, but is viewed as an asset that is reflective 
of a candidate’s ability to learn and be trained. 

► Vehicle For working regionally so that 
projects and activities span jurisdictional 
boundaries and are more in keeping with the 
geographic patterns of local economic and labor 
markets. Operating in this fashion helps send a 
clear message that government is more interested 
in meeting the needs of its clients and customers 
than adhering to program traditions or 
jurisdictional prerogatives. 

► Avenue For government reForm by 

soliciting the input of private business people and 
others into the development of public welfare-to- 



work policies and programs. Such input creates an 
expectation of performance, which then provides 
the opportunity to institute new approaches to 
management and measures of accountability, all of 
which are directed at achieving tangible outcomes 
and benefits for clients and customers alike. 

Sector-driven welfare-to-work initiatives are 
not without challenges. Key among them is the 
need to balance the demands of business with the 
interests of public agencies and their public- 
assistance clients. The most likely point of 
divergence is business’ immediate need for entry- 
level workers and the public agencies’ desire to 
ensure that clients are prepared to make an 
effective and permanent transition from welfare to 
economic self-sufficiency. This issue in itself 
triggers a number of factors that should be 
considered in the design and operation of a sector- 
driven employment program, such as the length of 
training, job retention, career advancement and 
livable wages. Resolving these issues to the mutual 
satisfaction of all partners, and in accordance with 
TANF regulations affecting training activities, will 
be the true test of whether sector-driven efforts 
can make a positive and lasting contribution to 
welfare-to-work efforts. 
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Employer-Directed Welfare-To-Work Initiatives 



T he private sector’s role in welfare reform has 
evolved beyond publicly driven efforts to 
encourage employers to hire public assistance 
recipients. Increasingly, private firms are 
developing their own activities to participate in 
welfare-to-work activities. The most publicized are 
Marriott International’s community training and 
employment program (known as Pathways to 
Independence) and Lockheed Martin’s efforts to 
participate in the privatization of various welfare 
administrative functions. 

Of particular interest are employer-directed 
training and employment efforts. These initiatives 
differ from traditional employer commitments to 
consider hiring welfare recipients in that 
employers take responsibility for developing and 
managing their own training and employment 
programs. 1 Trainees, who are recruited from public 
welfare and work force programs, are prepared to 
take entry-level positions through a combination 
of classroom sessions and on-the-job training 
activities. Typically, those completing the training 
program are guaranteed employment by the firm. 
Businesses involved in such efforts also, in many 
instances, receive public dollars to subsidize their 
training efforts. 

Motivations for these efforts are several- 
fold; most notably, the desire by firms to enhance 
the skills and attitudes of entry-level workers, to 
improve firm productivity by reducing worker 
turnover and to contribute to community 
revitalization. To date, significant attention has 
focused on the efforts of large, nationally oriented 
firms such as Marriott International, Burger King 

'In addition to training programs, employers are undertaking 
other activities to facilitate the employment of workers, particularly 
those entering low-wage positions. Of particular note are initiatives 
designed to address child care, transportation and 
counseling/personal needs issues. 



International, United Airlines and Borg-Warner 
Security Corp. The administration has helped to 
profile these initiatives by helping form the 
Welfare-to-Work Partnership, a Washington, D.C.- 
based nonprofit designed to encourage and assist 
firms to participate in welfare-to-work. 

Although much of the attention is devoted to 
the activities of large firms, smaller firms are 
participating in the welfare-to-work movement. The 
following profile of a midsize, local firm operating 
in Baltimore, Md. shows how locally based, small- 
to medium-sized firms can undertake an employer- 
directed welfare-to-work initiative. In fact, this 
effort is just one of three employer-driven 
initiatives supported by the Baltimore Department 
of Social Services (DSS). 



Profile: BMC Enterprises, 
Baltimore, Md. 



BMC Enterprises, the largest black-owned 
business in Baltimore and the 14th largest in the 
country, owns and operates 15 Stop Shop Save 
grocery stores in the metropolitan area. The firm 
has an annual work force of approximately 600 and 
operates much like a modestly sized small 
business. Most of its stores are located in 
distressed neighborhoods and serve a large 
population of low-income people. 

BMC developed and began operating a 
centralized classroom training program in 
September 1996. Its first sessions were financed by 
the Empower Baltimore Management Corp., which 
was interested in getting Empowerment Zone 
residents trained and placed in work. In October 
1996, BMC also established a relationship with 
Baltimore’s DSS and agreed to train welfare 
recipients and hire successful trainees for their 



stores. Since that time, 52 welfare recipients have 
completed the training. The program, as conceived 
by BMC, is designed to meet work force needs as 
the company grows. It also complements the 
company’s philosophy of doing something positive 
for the people of the communities in which the 
firm operates. 

Program Design and Operations 

BMC’s training program has evolved substantially 
during the past nine months. Originally, the firm 
was allotted $51,000 of Baltimore Empowerment 
Zone funds to conduct two training sessions that 
would prepare 40 participants for work. Permanent 
positions were to be guaranteed for those who 
completed training, and BMC was expected to place 
all trainees on their payroll after six weeks of 
training at a wage of approximately $6.50 an hour. 
Trainees would also receive a wage during training 
that started at $5.50 for the first two weeks and 
moved to $6 for the next four weeks. Training 
sessions for Empowerment Zone residents were 
held in September and December of 1996. 

Today, BMC offers the same type of training 
and guarantee of employment as before, but the 
relationship with the public sector is different. 
BMC’s contract with Baltimore’s DSS is structured 
so the welfare clients participate in the program 
through a combination of work experience and 
subsidized work (via grant diversion) before they 
are placed on the Stop Shop Save payroll. 2 
Specifically, the program is structured as follows: 

► Referrals. Each month BMC holds orientation 
for referrals from DSS, the Mayor’s Office of 
Employment Development (the local Private 
Industry Council, which administers JTPA), and the 

J Both work experience and subsidized work are eligible work 
activities under TANF. For the first six weeks of training (classroom 
and on-the-job), recipients are considered to be in a work 
experience activity as they are preparing for specific employment. 
Each recipient receives a needs-based payment during this period. 







Baltimore Urban League. It also accepts walk-in 
applicants. All employment prospects fill out 
application forms. A high school diploma or GED is 
required for submitting an application. Between 10 
and 18 applicants are accepted into each training 
class, provided they pass a physical exam and a 
drug test. Only referrals from Baltimore’s DSS are 
eligible to participate in subsidized work 
experience/grant diversion. 

► Classroom Instruction. During the first two 
weeks with Stop Shop Save, recipients receive 
classroom instruction in a BMC-owned and 
operated training facility. The classroom training 
program was designed by BMC’s director of human 
resources, Thomas Hardnett, who was assistant 
director at a local trade school and has substantial 
teaching experience. It lasts for two weeks (80 
hours) and covers basic workplace and life skills 
issues (such as absenteeism), customer service 
skills and company-specific cashier skills. Trainees 
also are given information about child care 
vouchers, transportation assistance and other 
benefits for which they are eligible. During this 
time, trainees participate under the DSS’s work 
experience program. This means that participants 
continue to receive their full public assistance 
benefits as well as a $50-per-week needs-based 
stipend provided by BMC. 

► On-the-Job TVaining (OJT). Trainees move 
from the classroom to the stores for a four-week 
period. Training in the stores is provided by both 
store supervisors and one of two BMC trainers who 
work with trainees on a site. Recipients continue 
their participation in BMC’s training under the work 
experience program; however, after two weeks of 
on-the-job training, BMC begins to place the 
trainees on their payroll at a wage of $5.50 per 
hour. Actual payment for this work will not occur 
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until two weeks later, which corresponds to the 
termination of trainees’ full benefits as they exit 
work experience to become subsidized employees 
of Stop Shop Save. This payment on behalf of BMC 
ensures that trainees will not have a break between 
their TANF cash assistance and BMC paycheck. 

► Employment. Following successful 
completion of the six weeks of work experience 
preparation, participants are hired by Stop Shop 
Save at an entry wage of $6 an hour for approxi- 
mately 35 hours per week. These hires are made 
under the DSS’s subsidized work program, which 
uses grant diversion as a way to encourage BMC to 
hire welfare recipients. The grant diversion 
program has limited impact on participants; they 
treat their employment with BMC as they would 
with another firm (balancing earned income 
against the need for continued public assistance), 
except that they continue to receive all social 
service benefits (such as Medicaid, child care). 
Once grant diversion ends, which may last up to 
nine months, a participant is entitled to another 
full year of Medicaid benefits. Grant diversion does 
affect Stop Shop Save, as it receives a participant’s 
cash grant (only TANF funds, not food stamps) as a 
subsidy to offset the cost of employment. The 
subsidy averages approximately $300 a month per 
client, about one-third of the total monthly wages 
paid by Stop Shop Save. 

New hires can work up to 40 hours per week, 
depending on store needs. Employees are eligible 
for raises every six months, which typically come in 
50-cent increments. The company’s hourly wage 
scale for a cashier position goes up to $10.50 an 
hour. Employees are eligible for medical benefits 
after 90 days, but welfare hires can choose to 
maintain their Medicaid benefits for up to a year. 
This proves to be a savings for the employee (who 
must pay for a portion of the health care premium) 



and the employer (who pays the majority of an 
employee’s health care premiums). 

The cost of training Empowerment Zone 
participants was estimated at approximately $1,800 
per trainee for a six-week period. Costs included 
overhead; the trainers’ salaries, which average 
about $17 per hour; approximately $200 per trainee 
for uniforms, physical exams and drug tests; and 
the hourly wage. The Empowerment Zone grant 
covered about $1,250 of the costs. 

Today, BMC receives no upfront DSS funds to 
defray the costs of the first six weeks of training; 
however, these expenses are recouped during the 
grant diversion period when roughly one-third of 
the cost of each welfare recipient’s salary is 
subsidized by the DSS grant diversion. While BMC 
could use more assistance from the public sector, 
according to Hardnett, the subsidy enabled the 
company to start the training program. The space 
and equipment are also being used to train all BMC 
employees in customer service. BMC launched the 
“Smile, Service, Satisfaction” training course for all 
new and existing employees on June 1, 1997. 

Program Results and BeneFits 

Of the 40 participants who entered the initial 
Empowerment Zone-financed program (two 
classes of 20 each), 35 completed the training, and 
all were employed by Stop Shop Save. One year 
after the first class of 20, seven are still employed 
at Stop Shop Save. Nine months after the second 
class, 13 out of 20 remain employed, with an 
average annual wage of $7 an hour. 

Hardnett attributes the improved retention 
rates in the second class to learning from experi- 
ence to work more effectively with this population. 
He cites two factors. First, he gives more attention 
during the interview process to the identification of 
potential barriers among applicants. For example, 
if applicants initially state that they need/want to 
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work during the day and then later agree that they 
will accept evening work, Hardnett considers their 
first response to be the most accurate reflection of 
their availability. Second, he notes that he and store 
supervisors have recognized the need to provide 
more personal attention and opportunity for 
communication with new staff. This goes a long way, 
he believes, in helping to resolve problems early, 
and helping employees understand that the 
business takes its investment in them seriously. 

Since working with the Department of Social 
Services, Stop Shop Save has had 70 participants 
enter the training program. Fifty-two have 
completed the six-week training course, and were 
all placed in Stop Shop Save positions. Today, 44 of 
those placed remain employed with Stop Shop 
Save. Of the eight that are no longer employed, one 
left for another job and four left because of child 
care issues. Of the remaining three, two left 
because of attendance problems and one left to 
take care of a sick relative. 

Reduced employee turnover is the desired 
return on the company’s investment in the welfare 
training program. Hardnett considers the 
benchmark for success a trainee who stays on the 
job for one year. So far, most of the graduates are 
still employed at one of BMC’s stores, and the 
program appears to be very successful, he reports. 
Before the centralized classroom training program 
was implemented, new hires were sent directly to 
stores to train on the job. Hardnett says that the 
new training program is helping people who would 
not have lasted long in the old system to stay on 
the job for extended periods. Some people are just 
not ready to start work without some orientation, 
particularly those who have been out of the work 
force for a long time, Hardnett believes. He reports 
that BMC is not experiencing problems with nega- 
tive attitudes toward welfare recipients on the part 
of store managers. Many of the stores’ employees 
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have been on public assistance at some time, so 
welfare does not carry the same stigma that it may 
at other workplaces. Because BMC is paying 
welfare trainees according to the company’s pay 
scale for all employees, workers likely do not fear 
losing their jobs to welfare-to-work employees. 

BMC is interested in providing job readiness 
training for welfare recipients for other companies 
and is currently developing a curriculum and 
exploring the possibility of contracting with other 
firms. It has the equipment and space available and 
would like to expand its use of these resources. 

Program Issues 

BMC is one of three Baltimore-based businesses 
supported by the Department of Social Services to 
undertake an employer-directed welfare-to-work 
initiative. The other two are the Omni Hotel/ 
Goodwill Industries 3 initiative and the City Wide 
Bus program. These efforts represent Baltimore’s 
first foray into an initiative of this type. In reviewing 
the Stop Shop Save effort, a number of issues 
emerged relevant to program operations. 

These include: 

► Applicant Selection. As discussed earlier, 
BMC adjusted its applicant interview process to be 
more selective in the screening of potential 
trainees. In general, BMC has few complaints about 
the referral process from public agencies and the 
overall quality of the pool of applicants. However, 
BMC has learned how to more effectively assess 
the long-term potential of an applicant to stay 
employed. This is important, as the bottom line for 
the company is reducing worker turnover. BMC 
makes no apologies for being more stringent in the 
selection process. It is important to note that this 

3 Although Omni Hotels are known worldwide, Baltimore’s 
facility is a franchise. The welfare-to-work initiative is a locally 
conceived project and is not part of a corporate effort. Omni 
employs approximately 400 people in its downtown hotel. 




does not seem to hinder BMC’s pool of trainees, 
as unemployment in Baltimore is well above the 
national average. 

> Hard-to-Serve. Consistent with its 
experience in the applicant selection process, BMC 
acknowledges that its program is not designed to 
overcome barriers of the hard-to-serve. Instead, it 
is designed to serve those who need and want to 
work. BMC does not feel it has the expertise to 
address the multiplicity of social and personal 
problems that might hinder a person’s employ- 
ment, nor does it believe it should play this role. 
Baltimore’s DSS recognizes that few employers are 
capable or willing to address the needs of this 
population and, therefore, supports other groups 
to devise interventions for the hard-to-serve. 

> Wages. Consistent with Baltimore’s 
commitment to help all workers obtain a family 
wage for their work, BMC starts its workers above 
minimum wage and provides opportunities for 
regular wage increases. BMC management 
recognizes that the high cost of turnover is far 
more expensive than the payment of additional 
wages, particularly when higher wages play an 
important role in job retention. Hardnett notes that 
the opportunities for raises at regular intervals 
contribute greatly to employee motivation, and the 
pay scale is explained to trainees at the start of the 
classroom training sessions. 

> Subsidies. BMC has a mixed perspective on 
subsidies. On the one hand, the firm notes that the 
subsidies (via grant diversion) are a small portion 
of its annual payroll at less than 1 percent. That is 
not enough to encourage the firm to hire certain 
types of workers if it did not want to. On the other 
hand, the firm desires and is committed to hiring 
community residents in need of employment. The 



grant diversion subsidy allows the firm to pay for 
the training costs of such an effort, thus helping to 
prepare these residents for work. This is 
something the business could not afford to do on 
its own. As such, the subsidies do help the firm 
hire a type of worker that it ordinarily would not 
consider. Likewise, the training leads to a more 
employable work force and has helped reduce BMC 
turnover. It is important to note that the grant 
diversion is not the only subsidy available to BMC 
for hiring welfare recipients. The firm reports that 
when possible, it takes advantage of both the 
federal Work Opportunities Tax Credit and the 
state of Maryland’s welfare-to-work tax credit. 
Together these credits can amount to a subsidy of 
more than $3,000 per worker annually. 

> Grant Diversion Process. BMC reports that 
the administrative and paperwork requirements 
involved in the grant diversion process are not 
overly difficult or burdensome. The company works 
directly with DSS in this process, providing them 
with time sheets on the work activities of all 
recipients/employees. BMC submits monthly 
invoices to DSS, and grant diversion payments are 
generally made within 20 days of receipt of an 
invoice. This approach is far preferable to BMC 
than the administrative steps required under the 
Empowerment Zone program. 

► Work Experience/Customized TVaining. 

By preparing recipients for work through cus- 
tomized classroom and on-the-job activities and 
defining it as work experience, Baltimore’s DSS is 
creating the possibility of educating and training 
more than the 30 percent of recipients limited to 
such activities under TANK Although BMC’s work 
experience effort lasts for only six weeks, Omni 
Hotel reports that it has implemented an open exit 
policy and will generally work with recipients 
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for as long as it takes to get them prepared for 
work on site. Using this approach offers the oppor- 
tunity to devote more time to classroom education 
and training than generally envisioned under TANF. 

► Training Curriculum. BMC’s training 
curriculum is self-designed and administered, in 
essence, as discussed above, customized to the 
company’s needs. Although Baltimore’s DSS 
supports employer-directed programs because 
they prepare workers for specific occupations that 
they believe have value in the marketplace, DSS 
does not review or approve the contents of the 
curriculum for any of the three employer-directed 
training programs. This approach is deliberate, as 
DSS’s emphasis on performance has resulted in 
the agency not focusing on the activities of a 
contractor, but on their ability to produce results. 
Although the emphasis on performance is 
commendable, this approach does raise questions 
as to whether the overall contents of the training 
will enable trainees to transfer their learning and 
skills to other occupations or employers if they so 
desire or need to in the future. 

► Support Services: Health Care. As is the 

norm nationwide, welfare recipients in Baltimore 
are eligible for Medicaid while receiving assistance 
and for one year after their assistance ends as a 
result of employment. This proves to be beneficial 
to both the worker and BMC. Although BMC offers 
health benefits to its workers after only 90 days of 
employment, premium payments are split between 
the business and the worker. As a result, none of 
the public assistance recipients have opted into the 
company’s plan, choosing to stay with Medicaid. 

This serves as an unintended subsidy to the firm 
and the worker. 

► Support Services: Child Care. To date, the 
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most serious issue affecting job retention is day 
care. As noted earlier, of the eight DSS recipients 
who have left BMC, four have done so as a result of 
child care issues. Each of those trainees came into 
the program in April 1997 and left the following 
June. The catalyst was the summer school break. 
Thus, in this instance, the barrier of child care was 
not what is traditionally thought of in terms of 
infant care, but supervision of school-age children. 

► Focused Retention Strategies. As noted 
earlier, Stop Shop Save has given some attention to 
job retention by trying to improve communications 
between management and new workers. No 
attention has been given to a formal approach to 
job retention, although there is acknowledgment 
that such an effort could be of value. Baltimore’s 
DSS has yet to develop any formal approach to job 
retention, although it is expecting that new 
providers of welfare-to-work services will include 
this in their efforts as their performance and pay 
will be subject to retaining recipients in jobs for at 
least six months. 

► Career Advancement. Despite perceptions 
that opportunities for advancement are somewhat 
limited at grocery stores, Stop Shop Save makes a 
concerted effort to inform and assist employees to 
advance within the company. Opportunities exist 
for cashiers to advance into bookkeepers, meat 
cutters and other positions that offer higher wages. 
Although the company encourages advancement 
and continuing education, it does not finance 
outside education for employees. 

► Sharing Information. Stop Shop Save has 
created an impressive program; however, it has 
done so without the benefit of outside information 
on similar experiences across the country. For 
example, although there was some awareness of 
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Marriott’s initiative, there was no familiarity with 
the specifics of their model, their experiences to 
date or the training efforts of other businesses 
across the country. Although Baltimore’s DSS 
consistently offers technical assistance to its 
employer-directed programs, the content is more 
directed to issues surrounding grant diversion and 
other technical matters. In addition, one of the 
apparent downsides of working individually with 
firms is the lost opportunity to share information 
about similar experiences, unless concerted 
efforts are taken to bring participants together 
around their particular issue of interest. Omni 
Hotel staff indicated they were not aware of the 
Stop Shop Save program despite the fact that DSS 
had recently brought approximately 20 current 
grantees and contractors together to share 
information on their programs. 

► Displacement. A current concern among top 
management at BMC is the issue of worker 
displacement. Maryland’s governor recently issued 
an executive order preventing welfare recipients 
from displacing existing low-wage workers at firms 
like BMC that participate in the state’s welfare-to- 
work experience program. Included in the order is 
the establishment of a new grievance process for 
workers who feel they have lost a job because of 
welfare displacement. Neither BMC nor 
Baltimore’s DSS see the need for this action. Both 
are unaware of any abuses and note that current 
labor laws already have a grievance mechanism for 
workers who feel they are unfairly terminated. If 
anything, they believe, this action has the potential 
to scare private firms away from the welfare-to- 
work movement. It is important to note, however, 
that the executive order has not caused BMC or the 
other two firms to stop their training programs. 

► Expanded Participation. Stop Shop Save is 
limited in the number of recipients it can train for 



its work force. Although it has managed to conduct 
a class a month, that rate should subside as 
employee turnover declines. As noted earlier, the 
company has indicated an interest in conducting 
similar training for others, recognizing that it has 
developed this expertise, and it will not be fully 
utilized in the future. Although Baltimore’s DSS is 
supporting other employer-driven training 
programs and the state of Maryland is doing so as 
well, each will be challenged to leverage the 
expertise of these programs to serve a broader 
population as time evolves. 

Program s Role in Work Force 
Development System 

Maryland and the city of Baltimore’s organizational 
approach to welfare reform has changed 
substantially in recent years. The effort has moved 
from one that was highly integrated into the overall 
work force development system to one that is now 
concentrated within the social service system. 4 
These changes have resulted in social services 
agencies developing their own strategies and 
capacities for reaching the private sector. The 
challenge in Baltimore is great. The city has a 
caseload of 33,000, and it is estimated that almost 
40 percent meet one of the following conditions: 
three consecutive years or more on assistance; no 
high school diploma or GED; or never employed. 

The employer-directed welfare-to-work 
initiative as represented by Stop Shop Save and the 
other two businesses are part of an evolving 
strategy for engaging the business community in 
welfare reform. It is part of a strategy that is 
designed to reach the business community through 



4 Until last year, the city’s JOBS program was effectively 
administered by the Mayor’s Office of Employment Development 
(OED). Among other things, this office administers the JTPA pro- 
gram, staffs the local Private Industry Council and administers the 
one-stop career centers program. OED’s role in welfare-to-work has 
diminished substantially as the DSS has taken a more proactive role. 



a number of different avenues. Elements of the 
strategy include: employer-directed initiatives, as 
profiled through this report; privately contracted 
training and placement; and DSS-managed place- 
ment. The latter two elements require staff who 
are responsible for conducting job development 
and placement activities on behalf of recipients. 

Integral to each of the elements is the 
flexible use of various welfare-to-work tools such 
as subsidized work (via grant diversion), work 
experience and direct training support. Baltimore 
uses these tools in different ways and in different 
combinations, depending on the program. For 
example, these tools are used differently among 
two of the employer-directed initiatives. As noted 
earlier, BMC combines work experience and 
subsidized work in its program. The Omni 
Hotel/Goodwill Industries initiative receives 
upfront funds for direct training support. 

In soliciting private training and placement 
providers, Baltimore opened the competition to 
private, for-profit firms. Several were selected, 
including the nationally known America Works. In 
each instance, Baltimore is contracting for pre- 
employment preparation and direct, unsubsidized 
job placement. Payment, which is based on a set 
fee per participant, is provided based on perform- 
ance: 20 percent based on completion of the first 
month’s training, 30 percent upon placement and 
the last 50 percent after 26 weeks of employment. 
All providers are expected to work with recipients 
referred by DSS and are not given an opportunity to 
prescreen potential candidates. How well this will 
work is uncertain, since it just got under way in 
the summer of 1997. It will be interesting to see 
how well the for-profit firms perform relative 
to nonprofit providers. It is important to note 
that Baltimore has awarded two other contracts 
to provide services to the hard-to-serve; that is, 
the 40 percent who met at least one of the 



conditions mentioned above. 

The major difference among Baltimore’s 
various approaches is the fact that the employer- 
directed programs have an existing demand for 
workers, or the firms would not be engaged in the 
program. The three firms, however, likely will have 
the capacity to hire only several hundred people 
annually (particularly if they reduce turnover), 
which amounts to less than 1 percent of 
Baltimore’s need. It will be up to the other 
providers and DSS to connect the vast majority of 
recipients with employers. To date, however, 
Baltimore has yet to fully develop a comprehensive 
and concerted approach to reach employers, 
particularly one that reaches across the regional 
economy to engage businesses on a consistent 
basis. Currently, the city’s PIC serves as the 
business advisory group on welfare-to-work issues. 

Overall, Baltimore’s support for employer- 
directed welfare-to-work initiatives is but one 
small piece of the community’s welfare reform 
effort. In its current form, it will make only a slight 
contribution to the challenge of employing 
thousands of recipients over the next several 
years. Importantly, however, the effort does 
symbolize the city’s willingness to engage in 
creative activities with private-sector businesses 
and do so in ways that benefit the city, public 
assistance recipients and firms. Communicating 
this message and using it to leverage the involve- 
ment of other businesses in the welfare-to-work 
movement could be the most important 
contribution of this initiative. 



Future Potential For 
Employer-Directed WelFare-to- 
Work Initiatives 



The efforts of BMC Inc., Marriott International 
and others suggest that private businesses are 



willing to engage in welfare-to-work activities 
beyond simply opening their hiring processes to 
accommodate welfare referrals. How many are 
willing to do this remains to be seen, as does the 
willingness of public agencies to support this 
method of training and placement at a level 
commensurate with the commitment made by the 
city of Baltimore. As of this writing, the Welfare-to- 
Work Partnership, the leading national organization 
tracking private-sector involvement in welfare 
reform, has begun to identify, through some of its 
publications, businesses that are engaged in this 
type of activity . 5 The level of commitment by both 
firms and public agencies to this type of training is 
important if such efforts are ever to reach scale. 

The motivations for private firms to under- 
take this type of initiative are straightforward: to 
develop a better motivated and qualified labor 
force to take entry-level jobs and to contribute to a 
community’s effort to make welfare reform 
succeed. An important outcome expected by firms 
is that these workers will stay employed, thus 
reducing the turnover rate for entry-level positions. 
With this bottom-line expectation, it is important to 
acknowledge the employer-directed initiatives are 
not well-suited to addressing a recipient popula- 
tion largely made up of the harder-to-serve. As 
noted earlier, an important lesson from BMC’s 
early classes was the importance of selecting the 
best motivated candidates for the program. BMC 
does not believe it has the expertise or capacity to 
help recipients with significant barriers get ready 
for employment. This perspective was emphasized 
in a review of Marriott International’s disappointing 
efforts to expand its welfare training program to 



5 For anecdotal examples see: Blueprint for Business: Reaching 
a New Work Force , The Welfare-to-Work Partnership and National 
Alliance of Business, summer 1997. 

6 Milbank, Dana, “Under the Underclass: A Bold Welfare 
Experiment Fails,” The New Republic , Aug. 4, 1997, p. 24. 



include a harder-to-serve population. In comment- 
ing on the ability of the private sector to address 
the needs of the harder-to-serve (or the lower half 
of the caseload), the director of Marriott’s Pathway 
to Independence program declared: “It’s not some- 
thing we can do; it’s not something we will do; it’s 
not something we should do .” 6 

Clearly, however, there is a middle range of 
the welfare population that falls between those 
who are hard-to-serve and those who would likely 
get jobs on their own. This middle range population 
can benefit from an employer-directed training 
program that is tied to real and identifiable job 
opportunities. The advantages of such efforts are 
several: 

► Means For adding value to workers that is 
beyond the basic pre-employment training focus on 
life skills. Even though training programs may be 
short in duration, they are oriented to providing 
trainees an introduction to a set of skills that will 
be used in the workplace. In addition, the programs 
reviewed also include an on-the-job training 
component. This type of customized training can 
provide a level of confidence about the work 
environment that facilitates the on-the-job 
adjustment process. 

► Approach For emphasizing training over 
immediate work attachment as the 

combination of classroom and on-the-job training 
creates the opportunity to consider all hours as 
allowable work experience activities. This 
facilitates the ability to invest in recipient training 
and still achieve TANF participation requirements. 

► Method to leverage investments in 
training as firms such as BMC are willing to 
finance the costs of training upfront with the 
expectation that the grant diversion will help cover 
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expenses over the long run. This approach helps 
direct subsidies toward training as opposed to a 
bounty for making a hire, and possibly leads to 
firms being more patient with new hires. 

► Avenue For obtaining strong hiring 
commitments for welfare recipients as few 
firms would be willing to develop and operate a 
program without the need for workers. The public 
relations value of firms willing to make this type of 
commitment may be as important as the actual 
employment of recipients. 

► Opportunity For midsize and possibly 
small Firms to participate in welfare-to-work 
beyond being asked to hire recipients. Each of the 
firms in Baltimore operates at the local level 
(without national corporate backing for their 
efforts), and the largest employs only 600 people. 
Such experiences demonstrate that this type of 
activity is not limited to the major corporations of 
the country. 

► Vehicle For working regionally as few 

businesses limit their scope of operations to 
jurisdictional lines. Stop Shop Save operates 15 
grocery stores in the Baltimore area and spans 
across jurisdictional boundaries. 

Employer-directed welfare-to-work initia- 
tives are not without limitations. Key among them 
is the issue of scale and the ability of communities 
to support enough such ventures to make a real 
impact on the caseload. Equally important is the 
need to ensure that investments in training are not 
so specific that trainees/employees have little 
ability to move beyond the immediate positions for 
which they were hired. 

It is also important to give more considera- 
tion to the issue of working with the harder-to- 



serve. Although the Marriott experience warrants 
serious attention, other experiences demonstrate 
that this issue is not so clear-cut. As noted earlier, 
the Omni Hotel/Goodwill Industries initiative in 
Baltimore has adjusted its program to provide an 
open exit for participants; they do not automatically 
go into the on-the-job training component after two 
weeks of classroom training. Instead, participants 
are referred onward when they have demonstrated 
the ability to perform at that level. The program 
also is willing to send those who are not per- 
forming well in the on-the-job experience back into 
the classroom for additional pre-employment 
preparation. 7 Similarly, Project Index in Tulsa, Okla. 
(a partnership between the chamber of commerce 
and a local manufacturer) has created a process by 
which the harder-to-serve are provided a sheltered 
work experience before they move into more 
mainstream operations. 8 

Another important issue raised by this case 
example is that of subsidies. On the one hand, 

BMC, similar to many businesses, downplays the 
significance of subsidies. They note that the DSS 
grant diversion basically helps defray the costs of 
training. On the other hand, when combined with 
federal and state tax credits, the total value of the 
subsidies obtained by BMC is not insignificant. How 
important an issue this is in the overall welfare-to- 
work effort remains a subject of much debate. One 
important feature of the BMC effort is that the 



7 It is possible to do this and still meet TANF work participation 
requirements when recipients are defined as being engaged in a 
work experience activity. As noted before, such an approach offers 
greater opportunities for spending more time in education and 
training activities as long as they are directed to preparing 
recipients for specific employment 

8 A critical point of the Marriott experience appears to be that 
the company cannot afford the cost of working with this population. 
An important question is whether they would work with this 
population if all costs were effectively covered. Ultimately, the issue 
may be determining who is going to bear the costs/burden of 
preparing the hard-to-serve population for work. 



grant diversion subsidy by design is used to help 
recipients obtain skills training within an 
occupation, something that is not required with the 
use of either federal or state tax credits. The 
bottom line in Baltimore is that BMC is employing 
and retaining welfare recipients. 

Overall, employer-directed work force 



development initiatives are not a new phenomena. 
They are more commonly known as customized 
training and are more typically directed at non- 
welfare populations. Making customized training 
work for welfare recipients represents one viable 
tool among many for engaging the private sector in 
this important public policy objective. 
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Private StaFFing-Supported WelFare-To-Work Initiatives 

P rivate staffing, or temporary services agencies, the specific mission of preparing and placing 

have increasingly been viewed as a primary welfare recipients in the private sector. Through 

entry point into the labor market for welfare and establishing training programs and developing 



other disadvantaged populations. 1 These firms have 
credibility with private-sector employers; longtime 
experience with skills assessment, training and 
placement; and, perhaps most important, an 
operating philosophy that every individual has work- 
relevant skills. For employers, these firms offer the 
opportunity to try out employees without assuming 
the risk of a permanent commitment. For welfare 
recipients, they offer the opportunity to experience 
a number of jobs and, frequently, to take advantage 
of a “back door” to employment. 

For these reasons, temporary services 
agencies have been viewed as natural partners in 
developing welfare-to-work initiatives. These 
initiatives differ from employer-directed welfare- 
to-work models in that the temporary agency 
serves as the intermediary between the public 
sector and the workplace, and the employer of 
record for participants. In the most fully realized 
version of this model, trainees are referred from 
public welfare and work force programs to a 
temporary agency that then offers skills assess- 
ment, preparation and job matching. Trainees are 
employees of the temporary services agency, which 
may provide a number of short-term placements. 
Frequently, businesses solicited to hire welfare 
recipients are offered tax credits and public 
subsidies for employment of recipients. 

Initiatives built around temporary services 
firms also differ from privately directed programs 
such as America Works. America Works, along with 
other similar organizations, were established with 

1 See: Skills Assessment, Job Placement and Training: What Can 
Be Learned From the Temporary Help/Staffing Industry , Jobs for the 
Future, Boston, 1997 
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employer networks, these organizations aim to 
build a training and placement system around 
welfare recipients. Temporary services agencies, by 
contrast, already have a full system — including an 
extensive network of employer contacts — in place 
and serving a diverse trainee pool. Temporary 
service firm initiatives seek to adapt this existing 
and proven system to the needs of welfare 
recipients. 

The combination of the booming economy, 
with its increasing demand for workers, and the 
national priority now placed on work attachment for 
welfare recipients have led both the temporary 
services industry and the public sector to pay 
increasing attention to the potential for partner- 
ship. Nationally, both large and small temporary 
services firms are involved in some way in welfare- 
to-work efforts. The following profile details a 
partnership between the world’s largest temporary 
services firm, Manpower Inc., and a coalition of 
public agencies in Milwaukee intended as an 
experiment in forging a formal pathway for welfare 
recipients to temporary placements and career 
employment. 



Profile: Manpower Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



Manpower Inc., with $7.5 billion in sales and 800,000 
employees, is the nation’s largest temporary 
services agency, and by some measures, the 
nation’s largest private-sector employer. The firm 
has 2,400 offices around the world, and refers to 
itself as one of the world’s largest providers of 
training. Traditionally the firm has not focused on 
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the welfare population. However, with unemploy- 
ment rates below 5 percent in many parts of the 
country, including Milwaukee, the firm is turning its 
attention to welfare recipients as a means to 
expand the pool of workers available to its clients. 

Manpower’s involvement in the public/private 
partnership came through the company’s participa- 
tion in the Milwaukee Job Center Network (MJCN). 
The city, spurred by a decline in public funding for 
the employment service (staff went from 45 to 17) 
and the search for a new approach for dealing with 
the unemployed and welfare population, formed 
the MJCN in 1993 with a coalition of public agencies 
and training providers. Partners included the 
Private Industry Council, the Wisconsin Job Service, 
the Milwaukee Area Technical College (MATC), 
community-based organizations and the Greater 
Milwaukee Committee. 2 These partners were 
expected to work collaboratively through a one- 
stop employment office known as the Job Center. 

At the suggestion of the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee, the MJCN sought a private-sector 
partner to manage the Job Center and focus on 
employer recruitment. In response to urging from 
both the governor and the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee, Manpower Inc., together with Forward 
Services (a locally based employment agency), 
responded to a request for proposals and were 
awarded responsibility for overall management and 
employer recruitment. 

Although a promising model, the Milwaukee 
Job Center Network was not a success. Manpower 
and Forward Services did take on a managerial role 
and particularly focused on employer recruitment. 
However, disagreements on a host of issues — 
structure, approach, participation and operating 
style — led to Manpower leaving the network. The 

2 The Greater Milwaukee Committee is a business membership 
organization made up of Milwaukee’s leading private-sector 
employers. 



company has since opened a downtown office, 
which has made a special effort to recruit welfare 
participants through largely non-public channels 
such as churches and personal networks. 
Manpower is now considering expanding this 
approach to other cities. 

Program Design and Operations 

The Milwaukee Job Center Network. The 

MJCN partnership evolved over time. The original 
request for proposals provided $217,000 for center 
management and employer recruitment. All 
partners agree that the MJCN’s organizational 
structure, which focused on a team approach to 
overall operations, meant that Manpower’s effort 
was primarily directed toward developing and 
overseeing the employer recruitment component. 
Manpower had very limited contact with clients, 
screening, assessment, training and job matching, 
which were all largely the responsibilities of other 
partners. 

The major innovation of the Milwaukee 
model was in asking Manpower to restructure 
employer recruiting to reflect Manpower’s 
experience in dealing with the private sector. The 
changes introduced by Manpower, while real, also 
reflect what all partners agree are the limitations 
imposed by the nature of the partnership design 
adapted in Milwaukee. The program was structured 
as follows: 

► Objectives. The goal of the employer recruit- 
ment component was to obtain as many full-time 
unsubsidized jobs as possible. Manpower 
specifically did not seek to recruit temporary 
positions. There were no formal benchmarks for 
wages or benefits, although public partners 
informally were seeking $8 to $10 per hour. 



► Staffing. The employer recruitment component 
was staffed by 14 employer representatives drawn 
from participating public agencies. Manpower had 
no role in staff selection. 

► Training. Employer representatives were 
provided training drawn from the Manpower model 
emphasizing sales and accountability. A three-week 
training module included instruction in how to 
write a job order, assess and evaluate a workplace, 
talk to an employer and market incentives such as 
subsidies. 

► Employer Recruitment. Although Manpower 
employer representatives did not approach 
employers as Manpower but, rather, as repre- 
sentatives of the MJCN, the company did try to 
adopt elements of the Manpower model to 
employer recruitment. Under the former system, 
job orders were unsolicited. The Manpower 
approach, designed to foster organized employer 
contact and recruitment, was structured by 
industry sector, with each representative assigned 
to one to three industries. To promote better 
performance, staff were given performance 
benchmarks, with Manpower management 
attempting to encourage competition among 
employer representatives. As part of the overall 
solicitation, employer representatives marketed 
incentives such as tax savings and public subsidies. 

Typical jobs solicited included positions in 
health care, light industrial work and back room 
clerical and financial operations. In addition to 
soliciting individual job orders, Manpower promoted 
“special recruitments” targeted to large employers, 
such as UPS and Quad Graphics, which featured 
participant intakes linked to employer needs. 

► Participant Recruitment and Matching. 

Employer representatives referred job orders to 



the job service and other jobs center partners. 
Manpower’s role, by design, largely excluded 
participant contact including recruitment, 
assessment, training and preparation. Manpower 
did do some prototype assessment using its own 
instruments, but this was restricted to a limited 
number of participants. Manpower requested the 
opportunity to do additional screening, a change in 
the operating procedure, which other collaborators 
responded could not be made until the following 
year as it required state permission and possibly 
additional funding. At least one collaborator, 
however, noted that this change was needed. 
Manpower’s limited role in client assessment and 
matching became a significant issue in the 
company’s decision to leave the partnership. 

The Manpower office. Because of continuing 
disagreements over authority, structure and 
approach, Manpower left the MJCN. Since that 
time, the firm has had some success in recruiting 
welfare recipients through a downtown satellite 
office originally targeted to students at nearby 
Marquette University. Through the efforts of office 
staff, the downtown office sought out welfare 
recipients in churches and community organiza- 
tions. Although not marketed or presented as the 
“welfare office,” this location has since attracted a 
number of welfare recipients. The office operates 
without any public support. 

This office employs Manpower’s traditional 
“reverse funnel” system, which is designed to 
screen people into a variety of jobs. Steps in the 
process include: 

► Intake. An in-depth interview including work 
history, skills, references and applicant prefer- 
ences for work experience and responsibility. 

► Skill Tests. Diagnostic tests designed to 



measure skills and attitudes as well as give workers 
a sense of the working environment. Tests include: 
Ultradex, a test of industrial skills designed to 
measure the skills used to perform critical tasks 
such as packaging, inspection, small parts assembly 
and machine operation; RAPT, a test that measures 
software function knowledge; and Ultraskill, which 
measures actual office skills. All tests reflect 
Manpower’s philosophy that all clients have some 
measurable skills. Results from RAPT and Ultraskill 
flag appropriate job options and training needs. 

► Training. Manpower provides both hard and 
soft skill training to participants. Hard skill training 
includes experience in a wide variety of software 
packages linked to customer needs, with training 
directly related to job requirements. Soft skill 
training includes a series of eight videotapes — 
with accompanying workbooks and discussion — 
focused on phone, listening, teamwork and related 
workplace skills. 

► Job Matching and Placement. Manpower staff 
match information drawn from customer visits and 
job orders with results from assessments, 
interviews and prior work history, to make the 
placement. 

Manpower’s downtown office has used this 
approach with welfare recipients, many drawn 
through personal recruitment at a nearby church. 
Recruited participants go through the standard 
Manpower system described above, although office 
staff reportedly have made extra efforts to provide 
needed support, counseling and even financial 
assistance. Manpower President Mitch Fromstein 
also cites the importance of minority staff to the 
office’s success. As described further below (see 
issues) there is consensus that the welfare 
population recruited to the downtown office, while 



subject to a number of barriers, is less disadvan- 
taged than many, if not most, of the participants 
remaining in the public system. 

Program Results and BeneFits 

Manpower reports its efforts in working with the 
MJCN resulted in 1,800-2,500 jobs per month and 
included an increase in quality jobs. The director of 
the regional employment service office reports that 
the Manpower-directed approach, which involved 
14 trained marketing representatives, tripled the 
number of job orders from the previous system of 
six job service employees who processed largely 
unsolicited orders. The director also credits 
Manpower with introducing the concept of “special 
recruitments” targeted to specific employers, and 
of introducing a marketing approach to public 
employees. 

There is apparently no measure of how many 
of the jobs Manpower developed were filled by 
MJCN welfare participants. Entered employments 
increased during the period of Manpower’s tenure. 
The regional employment service director observed 
that the goal was to seek jobs at $7 an hour with 
benefits, and this objective was “mostly met.” 

There was some disagreement as to the effective- 
ness of Manpower’s effort, with one of the MJCN 
collaborators noting that many of the jobs solicited 
were unsuitable (i.e., higher skill levels, too far 
away) for center participants and thus “worthless.” 

Manpower’s downtown center has been 
notably successful for a new office; its rapid growth 
will soon put it in line with longer-established 
offices. The Wall Street Journal reports that about 
80 parishioners from a nearby church have been 
recruited to date. Fromstein describes his 
intention to open “half a dozen” offices similarly 
targeted to a predominantly or substantially 
welfare population in other cities around the 
country. 



Program Issues 

The underlying goal of the Milwaukee initiative was 
to link Manpower’s credibility, employer contacts 
and “system” to the publicly supported welfare-to- 
work strategy, thus creating a pathway into the 
workplace for Milwaukee participants. Although 
Milwaukee had referral and other contact with 
temporary services agencies before the MJCN 
initiative, this effort was the most formally 
structured and ambitious attempt to build this 
connection. As noted above, the partnership 
between Manpower and the MJCN team was not a 
success. In reviewing both the Milwaukee 
partnership and Manpower’s subsequent efforts in 
establishing an office targeted in part to welfare 
recipients, a number of relevant issues emerge. 

► Approach. The MJCN model did not test the 
real potential (or lack thereof) of a full-fledged 
partnership with a temporary services provider. As 
noted above, the Manpower “system” encom- 
passing intake, assessment, training and placement 
was not put into effect in Milwaukee. Efforts were 
focused primarily on employer recruitment, with 
some prototype efforts made at assessment. 

By and large, all partners agree that 
Manpower had only limited contact with 
participants, despite Manpower staff requesting the 
opportunity for expanded screening and placement. 
Although Manpower was able to adapt some of its 
client-marketing and data-gathering approach to its 
employer recruitment assignment under the MJCN 
model, the impact was somewhat diminished in that 
Manpower did not hire staff assigned to be 
employer representatives. Manpower’s ability to 
recruit businesses also was tempered in that the 
employer representatives could not use the 
Manpower name, nor could they promise potential 
employers that the customary standards for client 
assessment and screening would be maintained. 



► Applicant Selection. In other cities studied, 
such as Baltimore (see Stop Shop Save), the 
private-sector partner developed an interview and 
screening process designed to produce a more 
selective pool of applicants. In the MJCN model, 
Manpower had no control over the selection 
process, nor any significant information about 
potential candidates in the client pool. This lack of 
information was attributed both to the model 
design and to lack of effort to develop an effective 
working relationship between Manpower and the 
Job Service. A number of partners noted that this 
limited information hampered effective employer 
recruitment and resulted in unuseable or 
inappropriate job orders. 

► Hard-to-Serve. Manpower’s Fromstein 
described the overall welfare population as 
divided into three groups. Level One are those 
who have only minimal barriers and are 
essentially ready to work. Level Two are those 
with moderate barriers who can be moved into 
work with social supports and some soft skills 
training. Level Three are those who read at the 
sixth-grade level or below and have significant 
barriers. Milwaukee’s current unemployment rate 
is below 5 percent. All partners agree that the 
majority of the welfare pool remaining in the city, 
including most of those in the public system, are 
Level Three. Thus unlike in other places, 
development of a large pool of trainees meeting 
selective standards is difficult without additional 
training and social support. Fromstein notes that 
Manpower trainees need at least a high school 
diploma or GED, must be drug-free and have no 
police record. 

Although the promise of a large-scale 
welfare-to-work initiative employing the Manpower 
“system” was not tested, all interviewed agree that 
it is unlikely the current Manpower model can 



serve Level Three participants without additional 
remedial and support services. More significantly, 
as Fromstein observed, the investment necessary 
for Level 3 participants to succeed in the 
Manpower system cannot be met economically, 
even in a tight labor market. As Fromstein notes, 
the downtown center currently appears to serve a 
Level One or Level Two population of largely 
motivated participants drawn to the center through 
canvassing the active membership of churches and 
other community networks. 

► Structure, The fundamental structure of this 
partnership appears to have limited its effective- 
ness. Manpower’s success and reputation were 
gained through developing a strategy and model in 
which it controlled all individual components 
leading to placement of trainees with businesses. 
The MJCN was organized as a collaborative in which 
decisions were made jointly and responsibilities 
divided. The need for collaborative decisionmaking, 
all partners agree, hampered Manpower’s ability to 
manage the operations as originally called for in 
the proposal. The focus on collaborative decision- 
making also highlighted a clear difference in style 
between Manpower and its public-sector partners. 
Manpower, used to private-sector norms, 
attempted quick decisionmaking and rapid imple- 
mentation, while the public-sector partners were 
accustomed to consensus building, careful review 
of decisions and, sometimes, the need for several 
layers of approval. This clash in operating norms 
was, not surprisingly, the cause of much frustration 
and a contributing factor in dissolving the 
partnership. Most seriously, the structural decision 
to separate employer recruitment from 
assessment, training and placement undermined 
Manpower’s ability to gain the full confidence of 
employers and to test the effectiveness of its 
model with a lower skilled population. 



► Competition. A related issue was the inherent 
competition between Manpower and public part- 
ners, particularly the Job Service. In Milwaukee, as 
elsewhere, the Job Service views job placement as 
a fundamental part of its mission. As above, 
Manpower views job placement, along with 
assessment and training, as necessary for 
successful implementation of its system. Although 
the Milwaukee Job Service and other partners did 
prove flexible in a number of areas, they would not 
agree to a model that ceded control over core 
functions. As one partner observed, the public 
agencies had ‘no incentive’ for Manpower to 
succeed. This clearly raises questions as to the 
potential of future public/private collaborations of 
this kind, although changes in the system in 
Milwaukee and elsewhere (see next section) may 
make this question moot. 

► Barriers. Typical placements generated by 
temporary services firms such as Manpower often 
raise a number of barriers for participants. Jobs 
frequently are located in the suburbs of a 
metropolitan area, where public transportation can 
be a substantial issue. A number of program 
partners noted that race can be a substantial 
barrier, particularly with suburban placements. An 
additional barrier was that a number of placements 
generated were second- or third-shift jobs, 
intensifying transportation and family issues. 
Program partners also cited personal barriers, 
including lack of suitable clothing, ready cash and 
difficult family situations. 

► Culture. A number of partners noted that the 
Manpower culture was not geared to urban welfare 
recipients but, rather, to an educated, motivated 
and frequently suburban population. Manpower’s 
Fromstein, who has some broader experience in 
welfare policy through serving on the boards of 



public/private ventures and federal commissions, 
described his growing understanding of the needs 
of the welfare population and the challenge facing 
Manpower (and other employers), commenting 
that many welfare participants were likely to have 
not one barrier to the workplace but rather six or 
seven. Fromstein also has noted that few in the 
Manpower organization shared his perspective or 
background on welfare participants, and may have 
difficulty adapting the Manpower system and 
traditional mode of operation to accommodate 
them. In this sense, the success of Manpower’s 
downtown office is an anomaly attributed largely to 
the foresight and enterprise of its manager in 
actively seeking welfare participants through 
church and community networks. At the same time, 
Fromstein is seeking to duplicate this success by 
experimenting with outreach to the welfare 
population in other cities. 

One partner noted that Manpower and other 
top-tier employment placement firms, which 
frequently provide blue chip corporations with 
relatively skilled workers, may not be those best 
suited for partnerships aimed at welfare 
recipients. Smaller firms are more likely to target 
entry-level jobs and work with small to midsize 
local employers. Such firms, particularly those with 
a history of working in the cities, might also have a 
better understanding of the needs of the welfare 
population. 

Program’s Role in Work Force 
Development System 

Wisconsin and Milwaukee’s approach to welfare 
reform has evolved substantially through the 
continuing implementation of the Wisconsin Works 
(W-2) program, an aggressive effort to move 
Wisconsin’s welfare population to some form of 
“work opportunity.” This model set up six districts 
in Milwaukee, each managed by a provider 
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organization chosen by competitive bid. Each of the 
city’s 25,000 welfare recipients are assigned to one 
of these districts, managed by nonprofit 
organizations including Goodwill, OIC and the 
YMCA, as well as a for-profit firm, Maxximus. This 
new model replaces the previous strategy that 
steered participants through the MJCN and other 
pathways to work. 

W-2 is somewhat modeled on the concept of 
a health maintenance organization, with each 
provider receiving a fixed payment for service to a 
pool of recipients. Providers are responsible for 
payment to families and for provision of services. 
The strategy is designed to provide incentives for 
organizations to move participants into the work 
force as quickly as possible, but has also been 
criticized on the grounds that it does little to 
distinguish between effective placements and 
otherwise encouraging clients to leave the rolls. 

W-2 is based on a four-step ladder of work 
opportunities intended to ensure that every 
participant is engaged in some form of work 
activity. In addition to placement in unsubsidized 
work, the ladder includes subsidized jobs with 
private-sector employers (including both tax 
credits and state subsidies), community service 
jobs requiring 30 hours of work a week and 
“Transitions,” for those clients with the greatest 
barriers. Those participating in Transitions receive 
28 hours of weekly activity, which can include 
counseling and treatment. 

Under the new approach (which formally 
went into effect in the fall of 1997), each of the five 
provider agencies has primary responsibility for 
screening, assessment, preparation, placement and 
post-placement services, as well as employer 
outreach and job development. Services can be 
conducted internally or under contract. One 
provider agency sees the ability to design a system 
from “scratch” as a major advantage of the current 
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model over the previous system (including the 
MJCN), in which providers needed to connect with 
different pieces run by different organizations. 

The new approach allows provider agencies to 
develop much more sustained and consistent 
participant contact. 

Although providers have the discretion to 
contract with agencies such as Manpower to 
provide services, the potential of a full partnership 
with Manpower has not been tested under the new 
W-2 model. To date, none of the providers has 
contracted with Manpower to offer its “system” or 
component services. Manpower is viewed as a job 
referral source by some providers, as are a number 
of other temporary services firms in the city. 

In addition to internal assessment, 
preparation and job development efforts, at least 
one of the providers in partnership with Milwaukee 
Area Technical College and city agencies is seeking 
to create a prototype workplace known as the Work 
Opportunity Resource Center (WORC). In 
cooperation with employers, the center would 
provide soft skills preparation, customized training, 
and internship-based experience to participants 
referred from provider organizations. 



Future Potential For Private 
StaFFinq-Supported WelFare-to- 
Work Initiatives 



Although the Manpower Jobs Center 
Collaborative partnership was not a success, 
Manpower’s subsequent experience in Milwaukee 
and its plans for expansion suggest that temporary 
services firms do see potential in working with 
welfare recipients to expand their trainee pool and 
are willing to move in this direction even without 
public subsidy. For Manpower and other temporary 
services firms, today’s strong economy offers 
increasing economic justification to work with 



those with lower levels of work experience, skills 
and academic credentials, as well as those who 
need more preparation for the workplace. This in 
turn opens clear opportunities for welfare-to-work 
programs. 

The Milwaukee experience is less informa- 
tive about the appropriate role for the public 
sector in developing pathways for recipients into 
the temporary services industry. One relatively 
clear lesson, at least from Manpower’s point of 
view, is the need for temporary agencies to 
perform all their traditional roles: employer 
recruitment and participant assessment, training 
and matching, in order to reap the full advantage of 
their contacts and credibility with the private 
sector. This clearly diminishes the potential role of 
the public sector, at least in programs aimed at 
those welfare recipients Manpower would consider 
employable. 

The Milwaukee experience also underlines 
some important limitations to private-sector 
interest in the welfare population. One is that labor 
market demand must be sufficiently strong (in 
Milwaukee the unemployment rate is under 5 
percent) to encourage firms such as Manpower to 
look beyond their traditional recruiting sources and 
consider motivated, employable welfare recipients. 

The second is that even in a tight labor 
market, welfare trainees must meet certain clear 
threshold standards of skills, motivation and lack of 
severe personal barriers. In labor markets such as 
Milwaukee, these thresholds seem likely to exclude 
the hard-to-serve, who are estimated to make up 40 
percent to 60 percent of the remaining welfare 
pool. Like Stop Shop Save, profiled in the Baltimore 
case study, and the example of the Marriott Corp., 
Manpower believes that it cannot now economically 
justify service to Level Three participants, those 
with significant barriers to employment. As 
Fromstein has said, “My job is not to be a social 



planner (but, rather) a forward-looking CEO.” 
Although there is little support for serving 
the most disadvantaged, there is a broad middle 
range of the welfare population — Levels One and 
Two — those with few or moderate barriers to 
employment and who can clearly benefit from the 
connection to a temporary services firm. The 
advantages of using temporary employment firms 
as a path to employment for these participants 
include: 

► Means to expand private-sector 
opportunities and access for welfare-to-work 
participants. Temporary services firms, such as 
Manpower, have access to a wide range of employ- 
ers, including many of the Fortune 500. Manpower’s 
pre-existing connections with these employers, and 
continuing efforts to develop new relationships, 
provide Manpower trainees with a gateway to a 
broad selection of business, manufacturing and 
service jobs that can often lead to permanent 
employment. 

► Means to achieve scale in the number of 
jobs available for welfare recipients. Use of the 
employer networks developed by temporary 
services firms opens a virtually unlimited pool of 
business, industrial and service jobs to welfare 
recipients and reduces dependence on any one 
company or sector. 

► Means For adding value to workers well 
beyond pre-employment or life skills. Temporary 
services firms, such as Manpower, can provide 
relatively extensive training, including general 
workplace skills and specific training in software or 
industrial techniques, customized to employer 
requirements. This type of customized training 
increases participant and employer confidence and 
can help ease worker adjustment. 
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► Vehicle For working regionally as many 
temporary services agencies cross city and 
suburban lines. Manpower and other agencies 
develop placements throughout the metropolitan 
area in each city they serve. 

► Opportunity For small and medium size 
businesses to participate in welfare-to-work 
in ways that do not require large investments. 
Manpower’s assumption of intake, assessment and 
customized training and placement provides all 
employers with the opportunity to participate in a 
welfare-to-work initiative at minimal cost. Second- 
tier temporary services firms can likely offer 
access to a larger range of small and medium size 
employers. 

► Vehicle to provide continuing training 
and upward mobility. Temporary services firms 
can offer welfare recipients sequential work 
assignments, allowing recipients to experience a 
variety of workplaces, while gaining skills and 
experiences. Manpower and other temporary 
services firms can also provide enhanced training 
during the course of this sequence, enabling 
participants to seek higher-paying jobs from the 
temporary services pool. 

► Ability to serve as an intermediary 

between business and welfare recipients, 
increasing employer confidence and participation. 
Temporary services firms are the formal employer 
for trainees, with continuing responsibility to the 
client business. Manpower and other temporary 
services firms can serve actively in this role, in tra- 
ditional areas such as recruitment, assessment and 
training, as well as in post-placement activities such 
as supervision and upgrade training. In this way 
temporary services firms can “package” the inter- 
mediary role and offer it to selected employers. 
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This early and continuing role can give 
confidence to firms that, for economic and social 
policy reasons, are interested in reaching out to a 
welfare and disadvantaged population but are 
concerned about participant skills, attitudes and 
adjustment to the workplace. Manpower is 
currently in discussion with several firms to 
develop a focused training and placement effort 
targeted to welfare recipients and other 
economically disadvantaged populations. 

► Means to provide credible skills 
certification for participants in welfare-to-work 
programs. Identification as a trainee of Manpower 
or other temporary services firms provides a near- 
automatic certification of basic employability skills, 
as well as specified hard skills, depending on the 
job order. Because Manpower and other temporary 
services firms’ credibility with the private-sector 
transfers to trainees, a credential from these 
entities is inherently more meaningful to 
employers than an equivalent public-sector 
certification. 

► Vehicle to develop a market-based 
information base for assessment, training 
and placement. Manpower and other temporary 
services firms research business skill needs and 
workplace requirements as a fundamental and 
continuing part of their operations. Manpower’s 
“reverse funnel” approach is designed to assess a 
wide range of specific skills and aptitudes based on 
employers’ needs. Building on its own data drawn 
from customer orders, Manpower, using intake 
interviews and custom-developed tests of office 
and industry skills, can identify and certify skills in 
its trainees that employers are currently seeking. 
This market-based strategy provides an information 
base for certification, training and placement that 
few, if any, public efforts can match. 



Private staffing welfare-to-work initiatives 
are not without limitations. Even in targeting the 
more employable welfare recipients, there are 
continuing questions as to whether agency culture 
can be adopted to serve those who likely have 
lower skill levels and limited work experience, as 
well as significant personal and family barriers. 
Staffing agencies, too, will likely need to address 
expanding their strategies to incorporate added 
support services such as transportation, clothing 
and cash advance/assistance. In targeting central 
city welfare populations, agencies also may need to 
address racial issues with suburban and other 
employers. 

It is also important to continue to address 
the issue of working with the harder-to-serve 
populations that may well be the majority remaining 
in many welfare caseloads. Although there may be 
no current economic justification, even in low 
unemployment areas, for temporary services firms 
to recruit participants with significant skills and 
personal barriers, this may be an area where new 
forms of public/private partnerships can work to 
prepare Level Three recipients to meet the 
thresholds demanded by temporary service firms. 

One option is for the public sector to 
contract with temporary services firms such as 
Manpower to provide needed pre-employment 
preparation for the Level Three population. 
Manpower is, by its own account, the largest 
training provider in the world. Although it is not 
currently involved in developing customized 
preparatory training for a low skills/high barrier 
population, its president believes that its current 
system can be adapted to the needs of the Level 
Three population, provided that there would be 
outside resources to pay developmental costs. This 
option would likely also require additional personal 
supportive services for participants, which might 
be best provided by an outside agency. 
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Funding for efforts like this could come from 
TANF dollars, assuming that participants were 
employees of the temporary service agency. 
Interestingly, none of the current Milwaukee 
providers has contracted with Manpower to provide 
this kind of preparatory training for those on its 
caseload. It may be, as one observer commented, 
that Manpower, with its current culture and top-tier 



client base, is not the appropriate kind of 
temporary services firm to target Level Three 
recipients. Nevertheless, it is clear that the kind of 
package offered by Manpower — an extensive 
employer base combined with established 
screening, assessment, training and placement 
procedures — can offer welfare recipients an 
important path into the workplace. 



Community-Based Welfare-To-Work Initiatives 



T he efforts of community-based organizations 
across the nation to assist individuals in 
escaping poverty have expanded and broadened in 
recent years. One area that has received increased 
attention is work force development, in which 
community-based organizations (CBOs) have taken 
steps to help residents gain access to training and 
job opportunities, as well as to assist local 
businesses in addressing their labor needs. 
Community-driven employment and training 
initiatives are now recognized for their innovation 
and effectiveness, particularly those that have 
developed meaningful ties to local employers. 1 

Increasingly, CBOs are looking to and being 
asked to play an important role in local welfare-to- 
work activities. An article in the National Journal 
(May 1997) reported on discussions within the 
Clinton administration on how to use community- 
based groups to expedite the connections between 
residents of distressed inner-city neighborhoods 
and local employers. 2 Publicity surrounding 
successful employment and training programs such 
as the Center for Employment Training in San Jose, 
Project STRIVE in New York and Focus: HOPE in 
Detroit have raised expectations that CBOs might 
play a more fundamental role in the welfare-to- 
work movement. Although the 1996 federal welfare 
reform legislation did not exclude CBOs in any way, 
it did not include any provisions for encouraging 
their participation. The 1997 Welfare-to-Work 
Grants Program, however, expressly identified 
CBOs as eligible applicants for welfare-to-work 
activities and stressed the importance of being 

1 Bennett, Harrison, Building Bridges: Community Development 
Corp. and the World of Employment Training, a report to the Ford 
Foundation, January 1995. 

2 Stanfield, Rochelle L, “Just Connect,” National Journal, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1997, p. 1082. 



responsive to community-based needs. 

For the most part, CBOs are seen for their 
potential to serve as job brokers or intermediaries 
between residents and employers. Implicit in this 
role is the need to balance the employment needs 
of community residents with the work force needs 
of local businesses. One initiative that has success- 
fully balanced these needs is found in the approach 
taken by the Westside Industrial Retention and 
Expansion Network (WIRE-Net) of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The effort links small manufacturers into a network 
that is sharply focused on maintaining the “economic 
status” of its neighborhoods and the level of 
economic activity. Instead of attempting to address 
poverty by changing culture, WIRE-Net seeks to 
avoid poverty by maintaining strong economic con- 
ditions for neighborhood businesses and residents. 
It does so through comprehensive linkages to 
employers and the broader community. As the 
following profile shows, an important element of 
WIRE-Net’s effort is its Hire Locally program. This 
multifaceted initiative, which combines job 
brokering with other labor market services (e.g., 
job retention), addresses the work force needs of 
business while addressing the employment needs 
of local residents, including those seeking to move 
from public assistance into full-time work. 



ProFile: Westside Industrial 
Retention and Expansion 
Network (WIRE-Net) 



WIRE-Net is a member-driven, community-based 
organization. Established on the west side of 
Cleveland in 1986, its mission is to retain, grow and 
attract industrial and related employers and to 
engage them as stake holders in the community. 
WIRE-Net’s traditional service area includes five 



